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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—->- —— 
HE relations between the Goremykin Ministry and the 
Duma are still at a deadlock. Disturbances have broken 
out in many parts of the provinces, and the authorities are 
setting themselves to meet them by the old methods of repres- 
sion. The air is full of rumours, some maintaining that the 
Duma will be dissolved, others that the Ministry will resign 
and a free Constitution be established on a new model. The 
Ministry have refused to discuss a Bill presented by the 
Duma abolishing capital punishment for political offences, 
and the Duma in turn has denied the right of the Ministry 
to linyt the subjects which it may discuss. The Matin pub- 
lished a draft Constitution, said to have been drawn up by 
M. Mouromtseff, which would abolish absolutism and make 
the Czar a true Constitutional Monarch; but it is improbable 
that it represents the views of the bulk of the delegates, who 
are anxious to proceed more slowly. The immediate question 
is that of Ministerial responsibility, and unless the Ministry 
can be brought to listen to reason, the Duma must be 
dissolved. We do not believe that this extreme step is 
probable, and we think it likely that M. Goremykin’'s 
resignation is not far off. He represents the last possible 
bureaucratic Minister, and there is no alternative to him save 
a Premier responsible to Parliament. We have said that this 
question is the most insistent, since till it is settled the Duma 
isimpotent. It is a significant fact that papers like the Novoe 
Vremya, formerly bureaucratic in their sympathies, are now 
inclined to support the Duma’s demands. 











On Tuesday the French Ministerial programme was read 
at tho sittings of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. 
The statement began by urging that the Republican 
Party should show its magnanimity by supporting the 
proposal of a general amnesty for recent disturbances. The 
first question was the restoration of the equilibrium of the 
Budget, which would involve new taxes, including one on 
income. The Government would apply the Separation Law 
with firmness, and place public instruction on a democratic 
basis. The Government were in favour of some scheme of 
old-age pensions and an amended type of labour contract, as 
wellas a measure to ameliorate the condition of the work- 
men in certain industries. They would also aim at the 
economic development of France's Colonial Empire, and 
the preservation of French foreign policy in its present 
satisfactory position. They announced the willingness of 
France to co-operate in any general reduction of military 
burdens which international opinion might decree. The 
programme is sane and moderate, but its moderation, com- 
bined with the attitude of M. Clemenceau, has sufficed to 
alienate the Socialists, who have hitherto formed the Left 





wing of the Government's supporters. M. Jaurés and his 
friends have now practically gone into opposition. 


The most interesting item in the programme is 
the sketch of next year's Budget, which contains the 
> of an Income-tax. The scheme, which many 
inance Ministers, including M. Rouvier and M. Doumer, 
have advocated, seems at last likely to be put into practice, 
in spite of the ingrained dislike of the average French- 
man to this type of impost. As a matter of fact, income 
is in substance taxed already in France, both under the 
Patente and the Impét sur les valeurs mobilivres ; but these 
are sporadic taxes, and no attempt has as yet been made to 
tax income as a whole. It is announced that the new 
measure will discriminate between incomes and salaries, 
tuxing the latter more lightly, which we presume to be 
another way of saying that the rate will differ for earned 
and unearned income, as it does in most systems except 
our own. The rate will also vary according to the size of 
the income. It remains to be seen whetber the new tax will 
supersede, or be merely supplementary to, such existing 
imposts as the Patente and some of the taxes on reul estate. 


On Monday Count Goluchowski, the Austro-Hungarian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, made his annual statement on 
foreign policy, addressed this year to the Hungarian Delegates, 
since the Delegations are sitting at Vienna. The speech was 
full of confidence and optimism as to the external relations 
of the Dual Monarchy, whatever the condition of its own 
household. Special emphasis was laid on the friendship with 
Germany and the loyalty to the Triple Alliance, though it is 
to be remarked that the Alliance was not alluded to by name. 
Dealing with the question of the Near East, Count Goluchowski 
read the Sultan a lesson, praised the international Financial 
Delegates, and urged Greece and Servia to follow Bulgaria's 
example in dealing strictly with insurgent bands. The work 
of Macedonian reform was slow, but could not be considered a 
failure, and would yet be crowned with success if all parties 
loyally fulfilled their engagements. He concluded with some 
remarks on the Moroccan Conference, and the part played in 
the settlement by Austria-Hungary. Her attitude was marked 
by “scrupulous objectivity and intelligence,” and as the friend 
ef both France and Germany she was enabled to mediate 
without incurring suspicion. This is not quite the “ second-in- 
the-duel” attitude of the Kaiser's telegram. 

The event of the week in Natal has been the battle fought 
last Sunday morning, in which Colonel Mackenzie defeated a 
large force of Eigananda’s men, killing over three hundred 
rebels and his chief induna, Meblokazulu. Bambaata escaped, 
and rejoined Sigananda. Our losses were one officer killed— 
Captain Macfarlane, of the Transvaal Mounted Rifles—and 
eight men wounded. On Wednesday it was officially announced 
that Sigananda and his son had surrendered. Irregular troops 
continue to be raised throughout South Africa, and the con- 
centration against Bambaata proceeds. There seems to be 
no doubt that the rebels have received a severe check, and 
Colonel Mackenzie is of opinion that the capture of the ring- 
leader would end the trouble. Meanwhile the attitude of 
Dinizulu remains a mystery. It was announced that the 
Government had summoned him to Pietermaritzburg; again, 
that he had himself volunteered a visit; and now it appears 
that ill-health detains him, but that he is sending several of 
his most trusted indunas to discuss the situation. We may 
be doing him an injustice, but his conduct suggests a policy 
not uncommon among certain Highland Lords in the ’Forty- 
five, by which they endeavoured to keep on good terms with 
the Government till they saw how far the rebellion was likely 
to succeed. 
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We regret to record an attack on British officers in Egypt 
which occurred on Wednesday at a village near Tanta, in 
the Jelta, and resulted in the death of one of them, Captain 
Bull, and the infliction of severe injuries on two others, 
Captain Pine-Coffin and Lieutenant Smithwick. The officers, 
who had been invited by the village officials to shoot pigeons, 
were attacked by a mob of men with bludgeons. It is possible 
that the attack was due to the ill-feeling which grew up 
among a section of the natives during the recent pro-Turkish 
agitation, when persistent efforts were made to inflame 
Mohammedan feeling against the British, We recently 
received a letter from a correspondent residing near Tanta, 
who drew attention to the restlessness visible in that district. 
There is no reason to believe that the officers did anything to 
offend native opinion, as pigeon-shooting is a sport commonly 
indulged in in Egypt on the invitation of the villagers. The 
incident is to be deeply regretted, but it would be easy to 
exaggerate its importance. ‘ 


On Friday week the question of land settlement in the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony was brought up in the 
Commons by Sir J. Dickson-Poynder, who urged the Govern- 
ment to adopt a more vigorous policy, a view which was 
shared by Mr. Rufus Isaacs. In his reply Mr. Churchill 
stated that the Government could not be indifferent to the 
cause of the white settler, but there were serious difficulties 
in the way. Only thirteen hundred persons had so far been 
settled in the new territories since the war, at a cost of 
£2,400,000, or about £1,800 persettler. Arbitrary action on our 
part might provoke antagonism, and while the Government 
were under an obligation to existing settlers, no advantage 
could be gained by pledging themselves to a policy which 
might be reversed locally hereafter. Subsequently Mr. Mac- 
karness reopened the question of coolie labour, contending 
that desertions and crimes had increased since the late 
Government left office, and that the reforms promised by the 
Prime Minister in regard to repatriation and the trial of 
Chinamen had not been carried out. He urged that the 
Government’s agents in the Colony should be in sympathy 
with the policy of repatriation, so that it might be carried 
out as soon as possible. The continuance of the present 
situation exposed the Government to the imputation of 
insincerity. 


Mr. Churchill in his reply demurred to the view that the 
Government had receded from the policy announced at 
the beginning of the Session. The fact that only twelve 
coolies had applied to be repatriated did not prove that 
policy to be a failure or a fraud. He could not resist 
the conclusion that there was no general desire amongst the 
coolies to leave this work, but that did not dispose of the 
objections to Chinese labour, or justify any change of policy. 
The outrages were due to the fact that Chinese workmen held 
it to be a greater offence not to pay a gambling debt than 
to commit a murder; hence when a man could not pay, he 
must rob, or be repatriated, or commit suicide. This had 
been a main cause of the crime which had attended the ill- 
omened experiment of employing Chinese, and to prevent it 
they were now relying on the provision of extra police at the 
cost of the mineowners, and on a more stringent application 
of the Repatriation Law. He believed that among the British 
working community disapproval of Chinese labour was grow- 
ing. Hence if it could be shown by experiment that the 
mines could be worked by Kaffirs, together with a consider- 
able proportion of white labour, there was a reasonable 
prospect that the Transvaal Legislature would see its way 
to put an end to Chinese indentured labour. 


The discussion on the Education Bill in Committee on 
Tuesday was marked by an important announcement from 
Mr. Birrell. Major Seely having moved an amendment to 
give owners or trustees of Voluntary schools a right of appeal 
to the Board of Education against the decision of local 
authorities who without sufficient reason refused to arrange 
for the continuance of such schools, Mr. Birrell stated that 
he was prepared to consider the suggestion. He contended, 
however, that the obligation could not be one-sided. If local 
authorities were to be compelled to acquire Voluntary schools, 
the owners on their side must be compelled to transfer them 
when that was thought desirable. He accordingly announced 
that at the report stage he would bring up a new clause or 


amendment to that effect. Mr. Chamberlain and Mr 
declined to regard the foreshadowed amendment ag a bond. 
concession, but Mr. Redmond welcomed it as an instalm fide 
the modifications needed: tq safeguard Roman Catholic — . 
The Westminster Gazette of Wednesday, we may add ole 
out that the amendment, as outlined by Mr, Bir, 
difficult to reconcile with Clause VIII., which appoints As 
three Commissioners as the Court of Appeal to settle = 
terms of transfer, and anticipates that in the long run a 
Opposition will prefer the clause to the concession, , 

In the House of Commons _on , Thursday evening ths 
Government tabled their Resolutions for closuring the Educa 
tion Bill by compartments. Part II. of the Bil will c 
dropped altogether. Seventeen days are to be allotted to the 
remainder, thirteen of them being distributed over the 
various clauses, three days given to the Report, and one da 
to the third reading. Part II. will be dealt with in a separa, 
Bill next Session. By this means the Bill will be sent to the 
House of Lords at the end of July. It is hoped that the 
Lords will then read the Bill a second time, and that Parlia. 
ment will adjourn in the first week in August till the midalg 
of October, when the further consideration of the Bill will be 
continued in an autumn Session. The course taken by the 
Government is, we think, a wise one. Considering that the 
real struggle will come over the Lords’ amendments, we do 
not see that any great good would have come from prolonged 
discussion in the Commons. Seventeen days of debate gives 
ample time in which to say all the things that are worth 
saying on either side. 


On Wednesday the King opened the Sanatorium at Midhurst, 
It was the King’s wish that there should be a special instity. 
tion for the study and treatment of consumption, and the 
munificence of Sir Ernest Cassel enabled his Majesty to carry 
out his scheme. The King in his reply to the address read by 
Sir William Broadbent declared that it was his desire that this 
institution skould afford accommodation for that large class 
of persons of slender means, in professional and other employ- 
ments, for which no provision for sickness of this kind at present 
existed. “It is also my wish that those persons of larger means 
who can afford to pay for treatment here should not be en- 
tirely excluded from the advantages to be derived from this 
institution, and I have accordingly decided that a small @umber 
of beds shall be reserved for them.” We do not doubt that the 
Midburst Sanatorium will do excellent work in freeing many 
men and women from what is one of the most terrible of human 
ills. His Majesty and all concerned with the Sanatorium are 
to be congratulated on the accomplishment of so beneficent 
a work, 


On Tuesday took place t he ceremony of dedicating the new 
chapel of the Order of St. Michael and St. George in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, in presence of the King as the Sovereign 
of the Order, the Prince of Wales as Grand Master, and 
many of the Knights and Members. His Majesty drove in 
state to the Cathedral, where a procession was formed, which 
proceeded to the chapel. After a prayer by the Bishop of 
London dedicating the chapel to its special use, the pro- 
cession returned to the Cathedral, and the Sovereign ascended 
his throne on the north side of the choir. The Prelate of the 
Order, Bishop Montgomery, then preached a sermon, and 
after prayers the ceremony concluded. A number of valuable 
gifts have been presented to the chapel, and the impressive 
ceremony of Tuesday will, we hope, establish in the public 
mind the especial Imperial character of this great Order. It 
is essentially the Order of the Imperial administrators, and 
deserves, in our estimation, to rank as high as any in the land, 
since its membership is rarely honorary, and generally the 
reward of distinguished public service. The dignity which 
the possession of a chapel in St. Paul's entails will mark out 
once for all the Michael and George as one of the historic 
British Orders of knighthood, and that which is most closely 
bound up with our Empire, and therefore with our future. 


The second annual meeting of the Unionist Free-Trade 
Club was held on Tuesday afternoon at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel. The Duke of Devonshire declared that though 
“ Free-trade was for the present safe, the Unionist Party was 
not by any means at the present moment safe.” It had been 








exposed to a serious internal danger which threatened, if not 
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se very existence, at all events its influence and power in the 
* In the Duke’s opinion, the measures which had 
heen presented, and would be presented in future Sessions, by 
the Government would before very long produce, first, friction 
and dissension among the majority itself, and subsequently, a 
strong reacti But he also beld that this tendency would 
be counteracted and retarded, and not accelerated, by the 
adoption of Fiscal Reform. In other words, the Duke 
evidently feels what we have set forth 60 often in these 

—viz. that the Conservative and Unionist Party is 
sbrogating its true function of protecting afd emphasising 
sane and moderate views in regard to legislation’ by the fact 
that it is unhappily pledged to the extreme, and even revolu- 
tionary, proposals of the Tariff Reformers. 


In the evening the Unionist Free-Trade Cluh, held a 
dinner. The chairman, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, after 
dealing with the question of the dut¥ of the House of Lords 
to the Education Bill in the same spirit as the Duke 
of Devonshire, declared that people were already asking, and 
that more would ask as time went on, whether the cause of the 
Union, the cause of religious education, the position of the 
House of Lords, and the other great issues for which the Con- 
servative and Unionist Party had stood in the past, were to 
be imperilled by being linked together with the miserable 
policy of taxing the food of the people. He would ask his 
Conservative friends in particular whether they thought it 
ple for the destiny of their party that they should come 
under the domination of, and take their orders from, the most 
conspicuous advocate of secular education and of the dis- 
establishment of the Church, and the inventor and patentee of 
the doctrine of ransom. Lord James of Hereford in an 
impressive speech went even further than the Duke of Devon- 
shire and Lord Balfour of Burleigh in warning the House of 
Lords as to the necessity for cireumspection in dealing with 
the Education Bill. For ourselves, we will only say, as we 
have said elsewhere, that though the House of Lords must not 
forget their duty to the nation, they must be most careful to 
avoid even the appearance of taking their orders from Mr. 
Chamberlain. 


Mr. Alfred Lyttelton’s address to the electors of St. George’s 
Hanover Square, in which division a vacancy has been created 
by the resignation of Colonel Legge, was issued on Wednesday. 
Mr. Lyttelton deals with the question of Fiscal policy in a 
passage which reveals that he has adopted the essential 
doctrine of Protection,—z.e., that commercial prosperity can 
be increased by forbidding or limiting exchanges. After 
stating that the present condition of our national finances 
and the intentions of the Government plainly indicate that 
a wider basis of taxation is inevitable, he continues :-—* A 
great impulse to the productive capacity and commercial 
security of the country would be given, and a more equitable 
diffusion of burden secured, were it recognised that in the 
sphere of industry the creative and versutile ability of its 
citizens is the chiefest source of the wealth of States, that the 
boon of cheap imported manufactures can be bought at too 
heavy a price, that the deliberately organised cultivation of 
industrial skill by tariffs abroad has instituted a most unequal 
competition with British industries, and that coherent 
measures of defence should be taken in place of that system of 
drift which is strangely misnamed Free-trade.” Mr. Lyttelton 
hopes to have the opportunity of developing his views more 
fully on this subject hereafter. So far he has taken more than 
a hundred words to say what might have been expressed in 
a dozen—*“ I support Protection, and hold that taxation is a 
source of wealth.” 


Mr. John Burns delivered the presidential address at the 
National Conference on Infant Mortality held at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, on Wednesday. While admitting the serious- 
ness of the evil, Mr. Burns refused to take a despondent view 
of the subject. He believed that infantile mortality had for 
the last two or three years shown a tendency to decline, and 
that the decline synchronised with the increasing sobriety of 
the nation asa whole. The drink habit was the chief cause 


of this wastage; another cause was the employment of married 
women, which in some districts doubled the general death-rate 
of the neighbourhood. Personally he would support a proposal 
that uc married woman should be allowed to go to work three 
months before, or to resyme work until six months after, the 





birth of her child. Improper feeding and ignorance were also 
sources of great danger, and he attributed the great improve- 
ment in regard to infant mortality in Battersea to the fact 
that it had fewer public-houses per thousand of its popu- 
lation than any other parish; that it was well provided with 
parks and open spaces; and that it had good sanitation as well 
as a sterilised municipal milk depdt. But these institutions, 
though good in themselves, were not good if they superseded 
the natural feeding of infants. For further information on 
the subject we would refer our readers to the valuable work 
recently written by Dr. Newman, reviewed on p. 951. 





The French Academic visit was fittingly concluded’ last 
Saturday by excursions to Oxford and Cambridge. At 
Oxford the visitors were entertained at a lupcheon at 
Magdalen College, where the toast of “Our French Guests” 
was proposed by the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Merry. In a 
genial speech Dr. Merry emphasised the special debt that 
Oxford owed to the University of Paris, and dwelt on the 
splendid records and traditions of Bordeaux, Lille, and 
Montpellier, the sexcentenary celebration of which University 
he had himself officially attended. M. Liard, the Vice-Rector 
of the University of Paris, in returning thanks laid special 
stress on the power of Oxford to produce practical statesmen 
and men of affairs. Oxford, thanks to the continuity of her 
history and studies and the spirit of tradition, never lost 
contact with the past, while admitting those sciences which 
were becoming an increasingly important element in modern 
life. A large party of the representatives of the French 
Universities also visited Cambridge on the same day, and 
were entertained by the Heads of Houses. We can only 
express the hope, in reviewing the events of the week spent 
by them in England, that our guests enjoyed their visit as 
much as their hosts enjoyed their company. 


Ata meeting of the City of London Conservative Associa- 
tion on Monday Sir Frederick Banbury, Bart., was formally 
selected as the Unionist candidate for the seat vacated by 
Sir Edward Clarke. Lord Curzon’s name had been put 
forward, amongst others; but in a letter to the chairman be 
wus reported to have said that he could not pledge himself 
to devote his full time to the duties demanded of him until 
his health was re-established, adding that, though in favour 
of Tariff Reform, he was not prepared to give the extreme 
pledges which in some quarters might be required from him. 
As Lord Curzon’s exact words were not quoted, it may 
be premature to draw any precise political inferences from 
this statement. Sir Frederick Banbury, at any rate, is 
a Tariff Reformer pur sang. He decfared that he supported 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy without dny reservation, adding 
that his reputation bad been gained “ because during the last 
three years, when the Conservative Party were in a very 
difficult position, he was in his place in the House every 
evening gt 9 o'clock, and was prepared to get up at any 
moment and talk on any subject for any time.” Four other 
names were submitted t#@ the meeting, but Sir Frederick's 
qualifications in the matter of loquacity appear to have 
impressed those present so deeply that he was ultimately 
adopted with practical unanimity. Sir Frederick Banbury 
has since been returned unopposed. 


In the second of a most important and instructive series of 
articles appearing in the Z'imes on the Cardwell system, 
written by its Military Correspondent, attention is drawn to 
the Spectator Experimental Company. Dealing with the 
question of the Militia, the writer says :—* What appears to 
be imperative, in certain counties at all events, is to take the 
Militia recruit as young as possible, to give him a good sound 
preliminary training of the type that Colonel Pollock is now 
giving to the Spectator experimental company at Hounslow, and 
then to be content with such annual training subsequently as 
circumstances permit, allowing great elasticity and making no 
hard-and-fast rules to bind each and all.” The endorsement 
of our proposals in regard to the future basis of the Militia 
made by so able and well informed a critic is proof of the 
importance of the work which is being carried out by Colonel 
Pollock and his men at Hounslow. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (2) per cent.) were on Priday 83}. 
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THE POSITION OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. | What is sauce for the goose is surely sauce for-the pry 
the annual meeting and at the dinner of the Unionist Those» who argue thus take a very superficial view 


of the circumstances. They forget that th 

of Commons is no doubt a party Aabeiatiie’ Heth polo ae 
by party views—and often very crude views—the coma 
has it in its, power to abate the fervour of 
zeal when grows too great by changin ar 
depositaries of political power. The electors sinks the 
majority in the House of Commons and can unmak . 
With the House of Lords it is different. The electors a 
not make the party majority there. That majority h : 
grown vp under influences entirely outside electoral control, 
and the nation cannot alter the party majority in this on 
without destroying th8 whole fabric of the Constitution, 
This fact, so far from conferring any privilege of partican. 
ship upon the Lords, makes it absolutely necessary that 
they should not act in a purely party sense. No doubt 
they cannot help the fact that the honest convictions 
of the Peers give their House a party complexion 
but this fact should be a warning to them to act with 
special discretion. Whenever they have been well led and 
well advised the Peers have always acted from something 
higher than the purely party point of view, and ios 
accepted the principle that the existence of a great par 
majority would not. justify them in using their powers ead 
the Constitution to further the interests of that party 
They have realised that they must put party considerations 
aside, and must use their power in the spirit of trustees 
not of independent persons who can lightly say: « May 
not I do what I will with mine own?” At the present 
moment the Peers have special need to walk warily 
and act judiciously, for they are being watched in 
many parts of the country with hostile and jealous 


T 

A Free-Trade Club on Tuesday three prominent mem- 
bers of the House of Lords dealt, and, as we think, dealt 
very wisely, with the question of how the House of Lords 
should treat the Education Bill. We all know the advice 
which Mr. Chamberlain has already issued to the Upper 
House. In his speech at Birmingham last month he, in 
effect, issued marching orders to the Peers, and they 
were to the following effect. The House of Lords is 
to throw,out the Bill, not so much on its merits as 
because such action, Mr. Chamberlain evidently thinks, 
will facilitate the triumph of Tariff Reform. The Lords 
are to force the Government to appeal to the country. 
Mr. Chamberlain even went so far as to fix the date of 
the General Election as next spring. At that General 
Election the greatest, and, we might add, the most reck- 
less, of optimists in his own cause considers that the 
people of this country will reverse the verdict of last 
January and “plunge” for Tariff Reform. It was | 
against such admonitions that the Duke of Devonshire, | 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and Lord James of Hereford, | 
all men of great experience in public affairs, and each | 
anxious to preserve the rights of the House of Lords in 
our Constitutional system, protested. 


We desire to add our protest on the same lines. As 
our readers know, we are iivst anxious to see the present 
Education Bill amended in certain particulars, for without 
such amendment we believe not only that it will do grave 
injustice, but will also prevent that national settlement 
which the Government say—no doubt sincerely—they 
desire. But. while we want to see the Education Act 








amended, and hold that the House of Lords should 
exercise their legitimate influence in shaping legislation 
so as to make it consistent with the will of the people, 
we view with the greatest possible distrust the notion 
that the House of Lords should virtually become a 
branch of the Birmingham caucus, and should reject this 
measure or accept that, not in accordance with their own 
views of its provisions, but at the bidding of the astute 
political autocrat who now unhappily controls the inner 
councils of the Unionist Party. If once the country 
comes to believe that the Lords are not considering 
legislation on its merits, but are acting as a party army 
and at the bidding pf a party leader, then we fear it 
will be impossible to preserve to the Peers what we very 
strongly desire to see preserved,—viz., their right to co- 
operate in legislation, and to maintain their present 
position in the Constitution. The nation, we are con- 
vinced, does not by any means take the House of Commons 
at its own valuation, and does not desire to give that 
Assembly a blank cheque, or to say that whatever a 
majority of its Members decides ‘must be accepted for six 
years as the authentic voice of the people. The electors are 
perfectly willing that there should be a compensating body 
in the Constitution whose right it shall be every now and 
again, and on statesmanlike grounds, to remind the House 
of Commons that it is not the people, but only the servant 
of the people. Again, the electors have no objection to 
the principle that when a fellow-servant thinks that the 
orders of the master are not being properly carried out, 
there should be an appeal to that master for further 
orders. But though we are convinced that this is the 
view of the nation, we are equally convinced that it will 
never support the action of the Lords if there is ground 
for believing that they are compelling an appeal to the 
people, not on the merits of a particular piece of legisla- 
tion, but merely in order to secure the opportunity for 
a party triumph over the majority in the House of 
Commons. In other words, if the House of Lords is 
to act under those external influences which were so 
significantly suggested in Mr. Chamberlain's speech, that 
House will be abandoning its chief function in the Con- 
stitution,—the function of putting in operation the 
Referendum, but only putting it in operation when it has 
reason to believe that the House of Commons does not 
represent the views of the people. 


Perhaps it may be argued that the House of Commons 


eyes. Mr. Chamberlain’s reckless words have made 
men who would not otherwise be specially unfriendly to 
the Lords anxious and suspicious. They are determined 
that Mr. Chamberlain after being beaten at the polls 
| Shall not be allowed, owing to his influence with the 
Upper House, to reverse the popular decision. It therefore 
behoves the Peers to act with caution, and to make it 
| clear to the country that they are determined to consider 
| its interests, and not merely to try to strike a blow for 
Tariff Reform. 


It must not be supposed from what we have said above 
| that we are in the least in favour of the Lords abrogating 
| their right of reviewing legislation or of insisting that a 

matter upon which the will of the country is doubtful 
shall be referred back to the electors for decision. All 
; we ask is that the Upper House shall be careful to clear 
itself from the suspicion of acting in obedience to external 
influences. The fact that the Lords will in the course of 
the present Parliament have many measures sent up to 
them upon which the true opinion of the country is 
doubtful makes it essential that on the first occasion on 
which they exercise their legislative rights they should 
exercise them with discretion. They must remember that 
if they were to come into violent collision with the 
House of Commons over the Education Bill, and that 
if an appeal to the electors were to result in a verdict 
against them, they would then have lost their power 
to revise other legislation that might be sent up to 
them. The nation, we may be sure, would not stand 
a General Election every spring. We do not ask the 
House of Lords to consider the possibility of pro- 
posals being made that the Upper House should be 
abolished altogether, for we fully realise that many 
of the best and most active members of the Lords 
would view such a prospect with pleasure rather than 
with dread. What they have to consider is the interests 
of the country as a whole, and the duty of so tempering 
our representative institutions that they shall in the last 
resort secure the will of the nation, and not merely the will 
of a majority of a majority. If the Lords amend the 
Education Act on sound and moderate lines, and on lines 
which they have diagnosed as representing the true will 
of the people, we do not doubt that the people will 
sustain their action. If, on the other hand, they try, 
as Mr. Chamberlain has in effect advised, to use the 











Education Bill to bring about a reversal of the verdict 
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untry on another policy, they will run the 

7 Sorfeiting the confidence of the nation. If we 
may venture to give advice to the Peers in this respect, 
yey cannot possibly do better than follow the guidance 
of the Duke of Devonshire. The Duke has told us 
that he dislikes very much a great deal of the present 
1 The House of Lords therefore need not be afraid 

that in listening to his advice they will be merely supporting 
the Government view. On the other hand, they may 
be sure that any advice which he may offer to them will 
be based upon the wisest considerations, and will be 
intended to preserve to the House of Lords that position 
which they now occupy in the Constitution, and which it 
is the wish of all moderate men that they should continue 


to possess. 





MR. ROOSEVELT AND THE TRUSTS. 


TE note with annoyance tempered with amusement 
that certain not very wise people have been 
declaring that the indignation expressed in England over 
the tinned meat scandals is a sign of the inherent 
hostility of the British to the American people. It has 
been said, not impossibly by persons interested in the 
meat-canning business, that Britain has positively rejoiced 
over the Chicago revelations because they have done injury 
to America, and that the people here have thus shown 
their detestation of the hated Yankee. Nothing, of course, 
could possibly be further from the facts than these wild 
ersions. No doubt the British public, like the American 
ublic, though in a less degree, have been horrified by the 
investigations begun by Mr. Sinclair, and maintained by the 
President of the United States, his official inquirers, and 
virtually the whole Press of America. But, because the 
indignation aroused in America has been so largely reflected 
here, it is utterly ridiculous to speak of the exponents 
of that indignation as exulting in an American mis- 
fortune. It would be about as sensible to say that a 
man who denounces the wickedness of a clerk who 
has swindled his cousin's firm, and who joins his cousin 
in lamenting that he let this department of his business 
be so carelessly managed, is delighted at his cousin’s 
misfortune. Thank heaven, the authors and maintainers 
of the Beef Trust scandals are not the American people, 
and we may surely continue to denounce the men 
responsible for those scandals without giving any one just 
cause to say that we are denouncing the people of 
America. Not the most “touchy” of Americans can 
pretend that the Spectator is unfriendly to America, or 
delighted to see her in any form of trouble. Nevertheless, 
we shall continue to speak our mind as to the authors and 
aiders and abettors of the beef scandals, and in spite of 
the efforts of those who sympathise at heart with the 
Trusts and are trying to divert attention from their mis- 
deeds by abusing the British people as hostile to America. 
That is, indeed, what this attack upon the British public 
for interesting themselves in the meat scandals comes 
to. It is an effort to cover up the traces of the evil- 
doers. 


In truth, there never was a time when the British people 
were more sympathetic to the Americans, or more anxious 
*to see good influences triumph over bad in the United 
States. At this moment President Roosevelt is what he has 
been for many years,—one of the most popular figures in 
the English-speaking world. To our people he stands 
for whatever is honourable, high-minded, courageous, 
wholesome, and sincere in the conduct of public affairs, 
and we do not hesitate to say that if he were to visit 
England he would have a reception which would rival 
that given to Garibaldi at the height of his popu- 
larity, and that it would be a reception in which every 
class in the community would join with equal pleasure. 
Proof of this fact is afforded by the reception which has 
been accorded to President Roosevelt's daughter and son- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Longworth. Mr. and Mrs. Longworth 
will, we are sure, pardon us and understand our meaning 
when we say that the interest shown in their visit to London 
is not due to the presence among us even of so charming 
and distinguished a young couple, but to the fact that they 
are the daughter and the son-in-law of Theodore Roosevelt. 
The warm-hearted tributes which have been paid to them, 
not merely by London society, but by people of all classes 
wherever they have been recognised, is due to the honour 








and respect, and in the best sense the popularity, enjoyed 
by the President here. It is not too much to say, indeed, 
that it is very difficult to find Englishmen or English- 
women who have not a warm place in their hearts for the 
President of the United States. They feel, too, that at 
this moment he is engaged in something very like a life- 
and-death struggle with the most selfish elements in 
American commercial life, and that he is fighting for them, 
as well as for his own fellow-citizens, the battle of purity 
against corruption. Though they may not understand the 
details of the Trust question and of the political battle that 
is now raging in Washington, they realise fully the general 
nature of the struggle,—that a man who is neither a 
Socialist nor a revolutionary, but a friend of well-ordered 
government and moderate counsels (a Whig in the best 
sense, as we have ventured to call him), is fighting the 
battle of honest government. Unfortunately, owing to 
certain features of the Constitution of the United States, 
he is obliged to fight his formidable antagonist with one 
hand tied behind his back. That disability, however, makes 
us as a people all the keener and more interested in the 
great duel. If we may alter a phrase of Chatham's, the 
attitude of the British people is like that which the great 
commoner declared was his own attitude towards the 
Great Rebellion. ‘There may have been rashness; 
there may have been over-confidence; there may have 
been exaggeration ; but you shall never persuade us that 
it is not the cause of political honesty and righteousness 
on the one side, and of corruption and selfish monopoly 
on the other.’ There is a story in the ‘“ Morte d’Arthur” 
of a knight riding through a forest and seeing a combat 
between a snake and a lion. The knight had strictly no 
right to interfere in the conflict, for it was no quarrel of 
his. Yet we are told that he did not hesitate to take sides 
with the lion, for “he was the more natural beast of the 
twain.” Here the public not only sympathise with the 
lion as the more natural beast, but they actually feel that 
he is fighting their battle both on the moral side and on 
the not unimportant side of securing a clean and whole- 
some food-supply for the world. If we cannot rely upon 
the soundness of the meat that comes to us from America, 
our consumers are bound to suffer almost as greatly as the 
American public do. If, then, by his action President 
Roosevelt is ultimately able to give us an assurance that 
the meat sent out from Chicago has a clean bill of health, 
he will be doing no small service to the British people. 
We could not see so important a portion of our meat- 
supplies cut off without suffering a great and growing 
inconvenience. . 

We do not feel that it is necessary to address «wy 
words of caution to the British people as to their 
criticisms of the meat scandals, for we have seen no sort 
of indication that those criticisms have been unfair or 
unfriendly, or that they have been inspired by anything 
except the very natural desire to be protected from the 
consumption of tainted meat, and by the less personal, 
but not less genuine, desire that America shall be freed 
from the tyranny of a corrupt and corrupting monopoly. 
If, however, we may do so without offence, we should like 
to address a word of warning to the American public, and 
to ask them not to be misled by false or hasty or 
ignorant accounts of English public opinion. The 
American people are just now most naturally in a state 
of anger and excitement, and when people are angry 
and excited they may be easily misled. Now it is 
obviously the interest of those who are implicated in the 
‘Trust scandals, or who are afraid that future revelations 
may damage Trusts and monopolies which are at present 
untouched, to do all they can to turn public attention 
away from themselves. Every effort will, we may be sure, 
be made by the astute and not over-scrupulous men who 
are in danger from public opinion to divert attention from 
themselves by raising the cry of the hostility of the 
British people. That, we would ask our American friends 
to remember, is altogether a sham outery and a sham issue. 
The British people are essentially friendly to America and 
to all that is best in America, and even though they may 
sometimes express themselves bluntly, clumsily, and in- 
judiciously, what they are condemning is not the American 
people, but that small minority of persons who have 
done so cruel a wrong to the American people. Let the 
Americans, when they hear charges as vague as they are 


inflammatory brought against the people of this country 
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of hating America, answer that they are not going to 
be deflected from punishing men of their own household 
whom they know to be doing wrong by the interested 
cry that somebody on the other side of the street is 
The wise man when he has got a 
malefactor by the scruff of his neck does not relax his hold 
because the malefactor shouts out: “ Don’t hit me, Sir. 
The man you ought to hit is that wicked old cousin of 
I swear I heard him chuckling over your 


making ugly faces. 


yours opposite. 
troubles!” 





THE LATEST INCIDENT IN VIENNA. 


N OST British politicians understand that “ Austria ” 

is valuable to Europe, but the majority of our 
sountrymen are not sufficiently interested in the unity and 
The tradition that 


prosperity of the Hapsburg Dominion. 
the government of the Empire is despotic and cruel has 


lingered down from 1848, and was for many years 
strengthened by bitter dislike of its claims to Italy, so 
that even now, although it is understood that the present 


Emperor has learnt wisdom from experience and is inclined 


at once to compromise and lenity, the misfortunes of 


Austria excite but little sympathy. That is unfortunate, 
for Austria is in Europe our most persistent well-wisher. 
The Government of Vienna has always shown its per- 
ception of the “usefulness” of Great Britain, and in 1855 
was ready to run the enormous risk of joining the Allied 
Powers. Moreover, the position of Austria as a first- 
class military Power which is also a peaceable one 
enables her to act as a steadying force in general Euro- 
pean politics. She is no doubt the ally of Germany for 
defensive purposes; but when Germany adopts an 
aggressive line on any side Austria acts as a dead 
weight which can be dragged into the arena only by 
an immense expenditure of time and trouble. It is never 
the interest of the house of Hapsburg that France should 
be crushed, or Great Britain so provoked that her steady 
desire for peace, which as regards Europe at least never 
wavers, should be perforce abandoned. Austria, in fact, 
is the most effective bulwark against German ambition 
for predominance and Russian restlessness. With her 
two millions of soldiers she must always be consulted, and 
her policy, though occasionally self-interested, is usually 
dictated by a spirit of moderation and a temperamental 
dislike to risky ventures. It is believed, though we cannot 
affirm the statement, that one cause at least of the temper- 
ance which the German representatives latterly displayed 
at Algeciras was their knowledge that Austria, though 
formally acting as “second in the duel,” would look with 
strong disapproval on direct menaces addressed to 
France. 

No one, we think, familiar with Continental politics 
will question this account of the Austrian position; but 
to make it permanent the Empire must be held together 
as a living force. The house of Hapsburg has succeeded 
in so holding it for nearly four hundred years, sometimes 
by war, sometimes by tyranny, and sometimes of late by 
lenient and rather lax administration. So frequently, 
indeed, has that house emerged victoriously from most 
threatening dangers, that a belief has sprung up among 
diplomatists and historians that it is protected by a kind 
of fate. It is always, they say, perishing, or about to 
perish, but it never perishes, and so terrible would be the 
situation created by its fall that it probably never will. 
Constantly defeated in war, its losses are always 
made up by gains that occasionally appear purely 
accidental, so that the present Emperor, who has been 
driven out of Italy, expelled from Germany, and only 
replaced in possession of Hungary by foreign assistance, 
actually finds himself in his old age ruling more subjects 
and a greater division of Europe than when he ascended 
the throne. It is, however, difficult to deny that the 
danger to Austria as an Imperial and conservative Power, 
able to throw a heavy weight into the scale which it 
prefers, is becoming greater than it has been since 1866. 
A recent incident shows that the latent dislike which 
has always existed between Cisleithan Austria and 
Hungary bas assumed an unprecedented and subtly 
dangerous form. Hitherto the quarrel between “Austria” 
and Hungary has been a quarrel between States and 
Governments; but now the peoples also show a disposition 


—————— 


they are sacrificed to Hungarian greediness, tutte oie 


and economic; and the Hungarians declare that their allies 
or comrades, or whatever they describe them as bej 
moved, whenever they are dealing with Magyars, Pr meg 

. once 
by arrogance and hate. The astounding scene of Jung 10th 
in Vienna certainly seems to indicate a fierce dislike 
between the two communities. Some eighteen thousand 
Viennese, assumed always to be the most urbane of 
citizens in Central Europe, at the instigation of their 
burgomaster, Dr. Lueger, actually mobbed the committes. 
rooms occupied by the Hungary Delegation, fiup 
knives through the windows, and shouted “To, os 
Ungarn!” (“Cut the Hungarian painter!”) The policg 
were summoned, but showed the greatest reluctance to 
interfere, and it really appeared for some hours that the 
assembled Hungarian statesmen might be “rabbled” 
merely for being Hungarians. Of course, next day 
the Austrian Ministry were full of apologies and ge. 
planations—most of them, according to the correspondent 
of the Times, at once untrue and silly—but the Hungarians, 
who always accuse Austrians of a sort of aristocratic con. 
tempt for them, are furious with indignation, so furious 
that they are inclined to suspect the Heir-Apparent, who 
passed the scene in his carriage, and who is supposed to be 
very hostile to the Magyar caste, of having organised the 
demonstration. That is foolish ; but the incident will not 
be forgotten, and will greatly increase the difficulty of 
maintaining the “ Ausgleich ”’ between the two halves of 
the Imperial Monarchy. 

The Austrians, or some of them at any rate, am 

inclined to regard the Hungarians as a grasping set from 
whom they had better be separated, while the Hungarians 
say that they have no friends in Vienna except the King. 
Emperor, who will be succeeded whenever he passes 
away by a clerical and absolutist enemy of Hungary, 
The effect of tempers of this kind is to make unity 
in action, and more especially in foreign action, nearly 
impossible, and so to divide the Parliaments that Austria 
and Hungary are in danger of becoming for economic 
purposes independent and mutually jealous States, 
perpetually worrying each other over alleged breaches 
of agreement and undue lenity to each other's smugglers. 
In such circumstances the house of Hapsburg could 
hardly hope to retain its habitual weight in the European 
system. Its diplomatists, its publicists, and its soldiers 
would be divided in their objects, their friendships, and their 
unwritten alliances, and common action, even if secured at 
all, would be the common action of unwilling comrades. 
The Austrians would look to Germany as their ultimate 
friend, while Hungary would seek dependent allies among 
the States of the Balkan. In other words, the vast 
Empire which has hitherto swayed Eastern Europe, and 
has found it its interest to maintain a rather dull 
peace, would, even if its nominal cohesion continued, 
be broken up as an effective Power. It must not 
be forgotten that the Emperor, to whom Englishmen 
of late years have looked as a referee able to soothe away 
all quarrels among his widely divided subjects, is now 
seventy-six, a worn and weary man who has at least 
talked of a possible abdication, and that the good fortune 
of “felix Austria” has arisen mainly from the readiness 
of the masses within the Hapsburg Dominion to take their’ 
guidance from Sovereigns who, though often unoriginal 
and sometimes unlucky, have never been either vacillating 
or rash. 
We think we have said enough to induce our readers to 
doubt whether they are wise in neglecting to watch the 
progress of events in Austria. They may be quite certain 
that diplomatists are watching them with keen anxiety, 
and that the British Foreign Office would be very ready, 
if it had the power, to make almost any effort that might 
help to soothe the jarring susceptibilities which threaten 
to cripple the usefulness of the Dual Monarchy. Unfor- 
tunately, it has little power of the kind, though it has 
always the advantage that Austrians do not suspect 
Englishmen of wishing to secure any end at their expense, 
and that, consequently, any approach towards an entente 
cordiale would not be hampered by ignorant popular 
suspicion. 








to take a hand in the dispute. The Austrians declare that 
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THE PAUPERISATION OF POPLAR. 


R. BURNS has undertaken a difficult, and for him 

M especially a delicate, task. He is attacking, not 

ism, but pauperisation. The difficulty of the task 

2 in the fact that the influences which minister to 

jsation are of many kinds. There is gross ignorance 
of economic laws, and the corrupt expenditure that will 
always exist in large public undertakings which are not 
very closely watched. But if these were the only obstacles 
jn the way of reform, a Minister would at least have all 
men on his side. Unfortunately, he has also to deal 
with matters on which the same agreement does not exist. 
Pauperism, as we see it, naturally excites compassion. The 
tacle of broken lives, of failures in one effort after 
apother, of opportunities which have never come, or have come 
and been thrown away, must always be pitiful, and it is 
one which is presented to us in every workhouse. Why 
should not we at least do what is in our power to make 
these fragments of humanity happy now that they have 
drifted into our hands? ‘The time has passed when any 
harm can come of our efforts. Their characters are formed, 
or, rather, they no longer supply the material out of 
which characters can be formed. They have no 
longer any future; let us at all events make their 
present as little painful as we can. This might be 
very innocent reasoning if the paupers in question had no 
successors. In point of fact, however, they are really 
a corporation with perpetual succession. ‘There is no 
item in their treatment, whether in the workhouse or out 
of it, which does not influence the generation which is to 
come after them. Whether that generation will be worse 
or better than the present depends in part upon the policy 
we adopt when dealing with the pauperism of to-day. If 
we take the class to which paupers for the most part 
belong, and put aside the two extremes—those who from 
physical or mental incompetence cannot maintain them- 
selves, and those whose exceptional vigour is in itself a 
security for their future—we shall find that the relieving 
officer, thé master of the workhouse, and the Board of 
Guardians are essential factors in determining the future 
of the poor. The English Poor Law has deliberately 
removed the fear of starvation from the list of induce- 
ments to labour. No man need work because if he does 
not work there is nothing between him and death by the 
roadside. We shall not attempt to question the soundness 
of the principle which underlies this law. It has been a 
chief factor in averting revolutions. But so exceptional a 
law requires exceptional administration. The Poor Law is 
opén to a variety of abuses, and nothing but constant and 
minute watchfulness can secure it against the inroad of 
one or other of them. Before 1834 it was abused partly in 
the interest of employers. They had discovered that if a 
man got help from the rates he could afford to take much 
lower wages than he could take and live without that 
assistance. In this case the evil worked its own cure. 
The burden on the rates grew so heavy that it became the 
interest of employers to forego the advantage of having 
a portion of their wage-bill paid out of that source. The 
evil that has grown up in some quarters of late years comes 
from an opposite direction. The rates are again becoming 
abnormally high in some places, but the rise has its origin 
in a desire, not to save the employer’s pocket, but to make 
the pauper more comfortable. It is a more respectable, 
because an unselfish, motive; but if it is left unchecked 
it will lead to the same result,—the imposition on the 
community of a burden greater than in the Jong run it 
can bear. 

This is the position to which Poplar bids fair to be 
reduced unless there is a radical change in the methods by 
which the Poor Law is administered. The inquiry ordered 
by the Local Government Board has not come a moment 
too soon. The facts which call for investigation are not 
disputed. To whatever cause it is to be attributed, there 
18 an extraordinary rise in the amount and cost of poor 
relief in Poplar during the last twenty-one years. Dividing 
these years into two periods, we find that between 1885 
and 1895 the number of indoor paupers increased 70 per 
cent., and that of outdoor paupers 37 per cent. In the 
next eleven years the latter feature assumes startling pro- 
portions. The number of indoor paupers shows a growth 
of 37 per cent., but the number of outdoor paupers jumps up 
249 per cent. If we take the cost, we find that in the first 








ten years maintenance charges show an increase of 80 per 
cent., and in the next eleven years a further increase of 
86 per cent. It will be observed that this last figure 
compares with an increase in the number of indoor paupers 
of only 37 per cent. The Poplar Guardians not only 
relieved more cases, they also spent a great deal more on 
the relief of each separate case. From 1885 to 1895 the 
cost of outdoor relief increased 92 per cent., and from 
1895 to 1906 there was a further growth of 222 per cent. 
It cannot be urged by way of explanation that Poplar 
occupies a wholly exceptional position among London 
Unions. It is a very poor district—that does not admit 
of denial—but it is surrounded by other poor districts 
which do not show an equal growth either in the numbers 
relieved, or in the amount spent in relieving them. 
Indeed, the Poplar Guardians do not disguise their 
satisfaction at the figures we have quoted. They rather 
point to them as examples of what it costs to give poor 
relief on a proper scale. See, they seem to say, how much 
better we manage than Bethnal Green, or Stepney, or@ 
Whitechapel, or even Bermondsey. 

We have no wish to prejudge the result of the inquiry 
which Mr. Burns has instituted into the facts here dis- 
closed. But it is permissible without doing this to call 
attention to the manner in which a section of the 
Guardians have met the inspector. It might have been 
supposed that they would have welcomed the opportunity 
which the inquiry affords them of making good their own 
case. Possibly they are under the impression that this is 
what they have done. If so, we can only note that their 
idea of welcome includes constant interruption of the 
prosecuting counsel and reflections on the impartiality of 
the inspector. The counsel for the ratepayers, who are 
opposed to the methods of poor relief now, or till lately, 
employed in Poplar, charges the Guardians with pursuing 
a policy of deliberate extravagance, with fostering and 
pampering pauperism, with making the workhouse unduly 
attractive, and with tempting paupers from other districts 
by the prospect of the superior comforts of the Poplar 
Workhouse. These statements may be needlessly rhetorical. 
They may seem to deal with the motives rather than with 
the acts of the accused Guardians. But when the necessary 
allowance has been made for these sources of exaggeration, 
there remains enough to show the absolute necessity of 
Mr. Burns's action in directing an inquiry to be held, and in 
entrusting the conduct of it to the most experienced official 
in the service of the Local Government Board. In this 
respect the Poplar Guardians have imitators in the neigh- 
bouring borough of West Ham. Here also there has been 
an official inquiry, confined in this instance to a particular 
issue relating to the supply of coal to the West Ham 
Infirmary. We have not seen the Report of the inspectors 
on the evidence taken. But judging by the known 
unwillingness of the Local Government Board to enter 
into conflict with a local authority, we feel sure that the 
steward and the storekeeper would not have been ordered 
to resign unless the charges made against them had been 
proved to the complete satisfaction of the Board. But 
when this decision was announced to fhe Guardians the 
evidence was described as “ flimsy,” as at most only proving 
“laxity,” and the action taken on it as not speaking much 
for the “wisdom of those who held the inquiry.” The 
truth is that careless masters breed careless servants. 
Guardians who regard the money placed in their hands — 
often by men not far removed in point of poverty from 
those on whom it is to be spent—as money which they 
may spend in dealing generously by the paupers, without 
thought of the effect which their action will have in 
generating more paupers, will create an equal carelessness 
in their subordinates. An atmosphere in which other 
people’s money is freely flung about is one which is good 
neither for authorities nor paupers. The real wonder in 
Poplar is not that so many people are on the rates, but 
that anybody is off them. The Guardians seem to hold 
that the appointed function of the poor is to supply 
occasions for the undiscriminating benevolence, not of the 
well-to-do, but of all who are not themselves paupers. 
Why, then, should not the population of Poplar be wholly 
composed of paupers? If the rates are to grow in the 
future as they have grown in the past, the best 
means of raising them might be to enable the same 
persons to receive as paupers all that they contribute as 
ratepayers. The obvious objection to this plan is that it 
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would require an alteration in the law which Mr. Burns 
can be trusted not to propose. But at Poplar this 
difficulty might be got over. The Guardians have never 
been distinguished by any over-punctilious reverence for 
obsolete statutes, and if a method were suggested to them 
which would serve the double purpose of multiplying 
paupers and removing the objections of ratepayers to 
maintain them, it would have a good chance of securing 
their delighted acceptance. Short of this vision of a 
Ratepayers’ Road to Ruin, there is nothing for us to do 
but to give our heartiest support to Mr. Burns. 





MR. SEDDON. 


ITH the death of Mr. Seddon a great figure goes 
out of the public life of the Empire. For, how- 
ever men might differ about his policy, and like or dislike 
rticular utterances, there can be no question as to the 
orce and vitality of the man. Like Cecil Rhodes, he cast 
® his shadow over the land of his adoption. He personified 
New Zealand in the eyes, not only of Britain, but of the 
worlé His utterances were assumed to be the authentic 
expression of her aspirations, his robust figure the pillar 
of her hopes. The Colony, whose settlement was begun by 
perhaps the most cultivated and select body of colonists 
who ever left the Mother-country, became under his 
influence the typical experimental democracy. Naturally, 
he did not carry the day without opposition. The original 
settlers, conservative and critical, had small love for 
this noisy Boanerges of the people. He gave them 
many chances for criticism, his blunders were frequent, 
his speeches were unwise, he had never any scruples 
about making himself ridiculous if he thought his 
cause might be served thereby. But personality is still 
the greatest motive force in life, and Mr. Seddon’s intense 
vitality and unwearying earnestness overcame the superior 
logic of his opponents. New Zealand suddenly awoke 
to the fact that she was a young country and must enjoy 
her youth, and Mr. Seddon was the typical cicerone 
for such a frame of mind. He had all the crude force 
and overflowing optimism of a new country without 
history, and with an infinite horizon before her. His 
diagnosis of social evils was hasty and his remedies 
were rash, but he carried all before him by the force of 
his enthusiasm. His period of power synchronised with 
a time of great material prosperity in the Colony, and 
expedients, financial and otherwise, which were of doubtful 
economic value were lightly criticised because their burden 
was unfelt. Whether his works will be as acceptable in 
leaner years is a question on which we do not care to 
dogmatise, and which we sincerely hope will never be put 
to the test. But not only did Mr. Seddon’s policy har- 
monise with the temper of his people; the man himself 
was well fitted to capture the popular fancy. The old 
semi-aristocratic colonists had been replaced by a new class, 
miners, artisans, labourers, men without capital who had 
their way to make with their own hands from the start. 
To this new electorate Mr. Seddon was the obvious hero. 
Beginning life on*the Bendigo goldfields in Australia, ho 
came to New Zealand as a very voung map, willing to grow 
up with the country. He won his way first to a competence 
and then to fame, but he remained always in appearance 
aud manner the pioneer. He had all the masculine virtues 
which endear a man to the citizens of a new and strenuous 
country. He never forgot a friend. 
kindness, courage, and cheerfulness. He never acquired 
the pomposity and affectation of the vulgarly successful. 
Above all, he had obviously and most intensely the interests 
of his people at heart. New Zealand was a passion with 
him. The slightest criticism of her was sufficient to rouse 
his fighting spirit, and what might seem to the world a 
boastful rhetoric was to her citizens only a reasonable 
warmth of patriotism. 

Mr. Seddon’s career raises the question of the relations 
between those two creeds, often assumed to conflict, 
democracy and Imperialism. Properly speaking, they 
are not in pari materia. The one is a method, the 
other an ideal, and the problem is best stated as the 
possibility of Empire on a democratic basis. Democracy, | 
the rule of. Everyman, is a fact. How far does it admit | 
of the conception to which we roughly give the name of | 
Empire? Mr. Seddon had no doubts on the matter. If 
ever tunere was a democrat, he was one. Tradition, 





He had unvarying | 


precedents, vested interests, things as b 

established, were all to him Pee of } yack: 
When he saw a grievance, he wished to remedy ‘.. al. 
shortest way possible, even though he sent all the an bag 
tions crashing like Alnaschar’s basket. He wished pat d 
man in the community to be happy and prosperous pe 
he was prepared, in order to secure the widest distributi 
of comfort, to cut down monopolies with a ruthless hand. 
But with it all he was an earnest, almost a passiona| 
Imperialist. As the King’s telegram worded it ~ 
was “among the statesmen who have most zealously 
aided in fostering the sentiment of kinship on whic 
the unity of the Empire depends.” He was the movin 
spirit at the Conferences of Premiers. It was he = 
organised the New Zealand offers of assistance at the 
outbreak of the Boer War, and it was owing to him that 
that small Colony contributed a larger share, in Proportion 
to her population and wealth, than any other part of the 
Empire. He was astrong advocate of universal militar 
training, and a keen student of Imperial defence. To him 
at any rate, democraey did not exclude race pride, and q 
sense of the duties as well as the rights of citizenship, It 
is not too much to say that it was because he was a democrat 
that he was an Imperialist. He believed that the future 
triumphs of his race could only be won on the basis of the 
whole Empire, and, while jealous of national liberties he 
was equally jealous of Imperial union. He was not’, 
profound political thinker, and occasionally, as in the ear! 
days of Mr. Chamberlain's crusade, he was guilty of extra. 
ordinary crudities. But he had the instinct of a leader of 
men for seeing a great question on its broadest and most 
simple lines. Whatever he might not understand, he had 
most completely grasped the meaning of the Imperial 
ideal, and on its bebalf he was prepared at all times to 
spend his best energies. It was Mr. Seddon’s achieve. 
ment that he succeeded in translating Imperialism into 
the language of extreme democracy. 

From 1893, the date of his first Premiership, till the 
day of his death he was practically dictator of his country. 
He filled an immense variety of administrative posts— 
Public Works, Defence, Mines, Labour, Education, 
Marine, the Treasury—and as an administrator he had 
the qualities which ure necessary in a land still in the 
making. He had a keen eye for facts, he was not 
hampered by red-tape, and if his policies were sometimes 
dangerous in principle, they were at least efficiently 
carried out. Mr. Seddon was indeed the type of states- 
man whom it is likely that democracies will produce in 
the future in greater numbers. Having once captured the 
affections of the electorate, he was given a mandate for life, 
It is one of the oldest of political truisms that democracies 
tend to culminate in the rule of one man. The states. 
man acquires a kind of cumulative title. Having been 
long in power, he is assumed to have amassed an experi- 
ence so valuable that it would be a pity to sacrifice it 
by turning him out. In a sense the people are the 
least fickle of masters when once they give their conf- 
dence; and this fact provides for a genuine continuity in 
administration. It is to bureaucracies and aristocracies, 
where the members of a limited circle are jealous of each 
other, that we must look for real administrative caprice. 
The foundation of Empire is efficient administration, and 
the foundation of that in turn is the confidence of those 
who prescribe the task. If, as Mr. Seddon’s career shows, 
an advanced democracy is capable of the fullest loyalty to 
its approven representative, then scepticism about the 
harmony of democracy and Imperialism seems out of 
place. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF PAUPERS.® 
IV.—THE UNEMPLOYED. 





| may also be occasional overlapping. 


= EDWIN CHADWICK is said to have prophesied, 
as did also Nassau Senior, not long after the passing 


| of the new Poor Law, that within a given number of 





(* The articles in this series are contributed by different writers,—each an 
expert m his own subject. Hence, though the general aim and purpose are 
the same, a difference in point of view may occasionally be visible, and there 
It has been thought better not to 
suppress the individualism thus apparent in the articles, nor to attempt the 
production of a rigid uniformity by editorial omissions, alterations, and 
additions. An essential harmony produced by the adoption of common 
principles, and by the desire to awaken the public to the evils caused by the 
manufacture of paupers, is, however, visible throughout the series, Next 
week's article will deal with ‘‘Shelters and Refuges.”—Ep. Spectator.) 
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the lessons of 1834 would have to be learnt over 
pao Their words appear to be coming true at the 
t moment in many directions, but more especially 
Pe regard to the “problem of the unemployed.” The 
nation then passed through a crisis which brought it 
very near to ruin, and the main cause of the evil was 
the outdoor relief given to the able-bodied: “ relief 
without labour, relief by the allowance system and 
roundsman system, and by parish employment and the 
labour rate.” By the new Poor Law that relief was 
abolished in all its forms, and the nation, after a pro- 
digious struggle, shook itself free from all responsibility 
for the provision. of work,—the most insidious form of 
outdoor relief. Within fifty years able-bodied pauperism 
was practically insignificant, and, as Mr. Gladstone said 
in 1997, the mass of the people were “rescued from the 
total loss of their independence.” 

We saw the first signs of reaction in 1886, when Mr. 
Chamberlain issued * his circular to local authorities 
enjoining them, “in view of exceptional distress,” to 
find work for “artisans and others vee tempo- 
rarily unemployed,” without disfranchisement and the 
“stigma of pauperism.” The work given was to be such 
as “all can do whatever their previous avocations, and 
which will not compete with that of other labourers.” The 
circular goes on to define the sorts of work which, it 
considers, will comply with these rather onerous conditions. 
Four new principles, since embodied in legislation, were 
initiated by the circular: the principle of State-provided 
work, that of selection of applicants, that of the abolition 
of disfranchisement, and that of throwing the relief of the 
poor upon bodies outside the Poor Law. 

It was not allowed to pass without protest at the time. 
A minority of the Mansion House Committee considered 
that Vestries and Borough Councils had nothing to do 
with the relief of the poor, and “earnestly deprecated ” 
throwing this responsibility upon them. ‘ Experience had 
shown that the acceptance of an obligation on the part of 
thecommunity to provide work for those out of employ- 
ment was both morally and socially injurious.” . The 
circular was issued in view of a period of “ exceptional 
distress,” but it was reissued again and again by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s successors at the Local Government Board. 
In fact, every depression of trade soon came to be regarded 
as “exceptional,” and since 1886 local authorities have in 
many places been finding work for the unemployed almost 
without intermission. - A new generation has been taught 
to look to them for employment as a matter of right. 
Winter after winter crowds have been gathering round 
municipal offices demanding work. In January, according 
to the Labour Gazette of the Board of Trade, there were 
some forty thousand names upon the registers of the 
various Bureaux. Last winter about £100,000 was spent 
in London alone upon relief work out of the rates. Of late 
the pace has increased. Scheme has followed scheme,— 
Mansion House schemes, Mr. Long’s scheme, and now 
the “Unemployed Workmen Act.” The principle of 
State responsibility for finding work has been finally 
accepted, and the last lingering idea that such action is to 
be confined to “ exceptional” occasions has been dispelled 
by the creation of “permanent machinery.” Already 
some of the “safeguards” of the Act itself have been 
modified or abandoned, and we hear of further amend- 
ment by which the responsibility will be thrown upon 
the Imperial Exchequer. 

The position is a serious one, and the public should 
consider it in all its aspects before it is too late. There 
can be no doubt that, disguised under a new name, a new 
pauperism has grown up which is not recognised in official 
statistics, and to which there are practically no limits. 
It is no substitute for the official pauperism, for 
Whereas in the winter of 1904-5 there were some forty- 
six thousand applicants for relief work in London, the 

official able-bodied pauperism there increased by 23:7 per 
cent. as compared with the previous year. Between 1901 
and 1905 the able-bodied pauperism of the whole country 
increased from ninety-six thousand to one hundred and 
thirty-two thousand. By a significant coincidence, the 
ordinary expenditure upon poor relief has increased in the 
last twenty years very much in the same proportions as in 
the thirty years preceding the new Poor Law. Then the 
merease was from four to seven millions; now it is from 
eight to thirteen millions, and it is still growing. 








The Report of the London Unemployed Fund of 1904-5 
—an admirable Report—gives a very fair and clear state- 
ment of the position by those who are struggling to make 
the new policy a success. It does not attempt to disguise 
the difficulties. The best men, for whom the scheme was 
devised, did not apply. “One of the problems of the 
future will be to prevent those whose inclination it is not 
to apply for anything from being squeezed out by ‘the 
crowd of those who are always ready to snatch at any- 
thing which may seem to offer it doles of work as well as 
doles of money.” That was precisely what happened 
before 1834. Again, in the attempt to save the better class 
of men from the “final degradation of the Poor Law,” 
the greatest care is needed to save them from the “ opposite 
but not less real degradation, the loss of self-reliance, and 
the expectation that similar work will be found for them 
in the future.” One is tempted to ask whether such loss 
of self-reliance and “ expectation” is not a necessary con- 
sequence of State-provided work. 

The Board of Trade Report of 1893 pointed out that 
the “offer of relief work is likely to be chiefly embraced 
by the loafing and shiftless class,” and it is certain that 
the vast majority of the applicants belonged to the casual 
class. Again, according to the same Report, “the work 
provided is to them but one of a series of casual jobs by 
which they are accustomed to live.”” Borough Councils have 
now taken the place once occupied by the Docks as centres 
of casual work, but upon a much larger scale. They are 
obviously turning many into casual labourers by withdraw- 
ing the incentive to look for work elsewhere. The work has 
been done at an average loss of 32 per cent., a clear proof 
that it is eleemosynary. There is evidence from other 
quarters to show that in many places the independent 
workman was displaced by the unemployed. So far the 
problem of finding work “which every one can do, and 
which will not compete with that of other labourers,” has 
not been solved. 

The “discrimination.” of which we hear so much, but 
which has always been repudiated by leading authorities 
as a principle of Poor Law relief, was, according to the 
Report of the London Unemployed Fund, “ occasionally 
somewhat perfunctorily performed, and varied greatly in 
completeness ...... owing to a frank adoption of 
different methods.” The percentage of those not recom- 
mended for work varied in different districts from eighty 
per cent. to nil. We know from independent sources 
that in some places it was declined altogether, and in many 
others was of the slightest description. The Commis- 
sioners of 1834 dismissed it as impracticable. They 
pointed out the abuses that had arisen from attempting to 
“constitute the distributors of relief into a tribunal for 
the reward of merit at other people’s expense.” They 
urged that, even if it were possible, it was not desirable to 
make the receipt of relief “a badge of merit.” Mr. Charles 
Booth abandoned it in the case of the aged poor. The 
Parliamentary Committee of 1896 reported that it would 
be “ very difficult’ in the case of the able-bodied. “ No 
well-defined meaning,” they say, “attaches to the words 
‘exceptional distress,’ ‘deserving man,’ or ‘ ordinary 
applicant for parish relief.’ ‘'The number of borderland 
cases would be very large.” The Report of the Unem- 
ployed Fund says: “The crux of the problem has rested 
in the large number of ‘ borderland’ cases.” Apart from 
the difficulty of getting at the facts in great centres of 
population—a difficulty which can only be appreciated by 
those who have tried it—and the difficulty of deciding 
equitably upon “ borderland cases,” public elective bodies 
are little fitted to act as “tribunals of merit.” They vary 
in composition, and there can be no uniformity,—quot 
homines tot sententiae. Moreover, they work under strong 
pressure, electoral and personal. But, in any case, it is 
doubtful whether it is desirable to make the receipt of 
relief “a badge of merit.” ‘The real merit is to be 
independent in spite of poverty; but those who remain 
independent have to pay the bill. 

The “problem of the unemployed” thus dates from 
1886 ; prior to that it was that of the relief of the able- 
bodied. The term itself connotes the artificial provision 
of employment. - It has behind it a variety of forces,— 
socialist, sentimentalist, and revolutionary, but chiefly 
the imperfect appreciation by the public of the real issues. 
Local bodies have been playing with it for twenty years. 
They have racked their brains to invent work; now they 








confess their failure and desire to trausfer the responsibility 
to the nation. Will the nation be more successful? Shall we 
solve the problemi by making it larger? We have all heard 
of the droit du travail and of the ateliers nationauz of 
1848. Victor Hugo, who cannot be suspected of want of 
sympathy with the working classes, said: “ Les ateliers 
nationaux sont un expédient fatal. A ceux qui jusqu’alors 
avaient connu la force généreuse d’un bras qui travaille 
vous avez ajouté la honteuse puissance de la main tendue. 
Nous connaissons déja le désceuvré de l’opulence. Vous 
avez créé le désceuvré de la mis¢re cent fois plus dangereux 
pour lui-méme et pour autres.”* That has always been 
the difficulty of all relief work. The bras qui travaille 
becomes la main tendue—the désceuvré of poverty a 
standing menace to the poor and to the nation. 








THE DREAD OF BOREDOM. 


ii the days when it was satisfactory to receive as a birth- 

day present the latest work by Kingston or R. M. Ballan- 
tyne, most schoolboys were familiar with the proper method of 
breaking in wild horses. The intrepid hunter, having success- 
fully “creased” a handsome and high-spirited mustang (for 
the locus classicus, vide “The Dog Crusoe”), proceeded to 
train it to his purpose by riding it until it could not move one 
leg in front of the other. At first, naturally, it bolted straight 
away over the prairie for three or four miles, and nothing he 
could do had the slightest effect on it. After that, it began 
to tire a little, and then the horseman had his turn, and 
insisted on its galloping on until it stopped, dead beaten, 
docile and obedient. It learnt its lesson not in the first but 
in the last five minutes. 

Possibly the kindlier critics of modern manners whose 
indignation makes verses or sermons to-day might read the 
chapter in “The Dog Crusoe” with advantage. The London 
season will shortly be at its height, and already, as in years 
gone by, there is a good deal to be heard from the pulpit and 
elsewhere on the delinquencies of “ society.” Father Vaughan, 
for instance, has been explaining to an interviewer the meaning 
of an “attack” on certain sections and certain phases of 
London society which he recently made from the pulpit. He 
is not, of course, covering new ground in denouncing the life 
in which men and women “spend their days and nights 
rushing after pleasure,” but it would be difficult to find any- 
thing very new to say on that well-worn subject. “Fora man 
or woman to be dull is the one great sin in society, and 
practically everything which has any element of seriousness 
or sacredness is regarded as dull. It is not that the upper 
classes dislike religion, but that they think they have no time 
for it, and they are indifferent as to its claims. As things 
are managed they have no time even for their social duties.” 
It is most of it perfectly true, and yet is the truth of it 
realised by those to whom the truth matters most? If they 
have no time for religion, they have no time for Swifts and 
Juvenals, or rather for the kindlier criticism which has taken 
the place of the fierce satire of a more savage day. Perhaps 
the real opportunity for the preacher comes a little later, when 
perpetual pleasure has become tiring. Possibly then, at last, 
he may get the audience he wants to listen to him. He can 
be justified in holding that he must give out his message in 
season and out of season; but it will be not at the beginning 
of the strain of perpetual pleasure-seeking, but when the 
strain has reached an almost unbearable point, that there 
will come the demand for relief. He can then press home 
the lesson that pleasure-seeking can be a horribly tiring 
pursuit. 

Meanwhile the pleasure-seekers, and even some of their 
critics with them, are too near the pleasures they look for, 
too deeply plunged in the circling eddies of the stream, to see 
what it is that lies beyond the bounds of their pursuit, or where 
the stream is bearing them. Like the eye of the historian of 
Napoleon’s great marches, the point of vision ought to be 
“withdrawn to an immense height.” From the solitude of 
immense height the marching of armies becomes a different 
matter from the personal abilities of generals, or the physical 
powers of private soldiers. Thin dotted zigzags of ants 





* “The national workshops are a fatal expedient. For the generous strength 
of the arm which labours you have substituted the shameful power of the 
hand which begs. We have already the unemployment of riches. You have 
created the unemployment of poverty, a hun times more dangerous to 
itself and to others.” 





ore infinitely slowly over mountains and valleys whith at - 
enormous height are level plain. Perhaps a portion of the 
line halts, or turns aside, or moves no longer,—a great penetal 
has blundered and lost a thousand Perh . 

- mon. erhaps a private 
soldier drops for want of water,—that is a thing hardly seén . 
it does not stop the march of the atmy. To the watcher at'an 
immense height all that is visible is the dragging birt at 
hairlike lines of troops; yet what he sees may be a nation led 
into captivity. If that is the vision of a huge war what 
is the vision of the round of a London season? A man 
may go out into his garden and believe that he dis. 
cerns some purpose in the steady creeping of an arm 
of ants over the gravel walk, but what is he to make of 
the gyrations of a dancing column of midges? Ceaselesg 
flying from one unimportant occupation to another, endless 
goings to and fro over tiny distances, perpetual making and 
remaking of plans for doing petty things if possible in some 
new way, meetings for one moment broken off the moment 
after; now and then one of the ephemerals rising a little 
higher into the sun than the rest ; changing colours of gauzeg 
in changing lights,—what more than that is the distant 
watcher to discern in theswarm? He could hardly be expecteg 
to guess that each member of the shifting cloud of ephemeralg 
was in reality enjoying a perpetual access of fresh ang 
uninterrupted pleasure; that there was a meaning and a 
purpose in each of the thousand little crossings and changings 
and visits and departures and risings and turnings of wings; 
that what he saw was in reality the visualisation of a grand 
escape from boredom. 

But the dread of being bored is, for all that, a very real 
thing. If it is justifiable to talk of an artificial state of 
society—for whatever stage of development the communities 
of men have reached, they must be supposed to be undergoing 
some form of natural evolution—then the most artificial 
element in the state of an artificial society must be the 
imagined terrors of dulness. After all, what is it exactly that 
the flightiest of all the ephemerals know of dulness? To 
them dulness is a horror which must be perpetually fled from. 
In some way or other they connect dulness with lack of change, 
and, fearful lest it should come upon them unawares, they make 
perpetual change the ideal state of existence. Whatever they 
set out to do, whatever plans they prepare, whatever occupation 
they contemplate, they are obsessed by one single notion, 
that they must spend the shortest amount of time possible in 
the doing of it, or the result will be boredom, and boredom is 
the grand evil. Boredom is for ever waiting for them round 
the corner. Like children running past the cupboard on the 
landing, in which lurk bogeys specially designed to catch 
small boys and girls going upstairs to bed, so they hurry up 
and down all the stairs of life in continual fear lest the bogey 
of dulness should leap out at them. If the children knew it, 
there is no bogey in the cupboard, and if their elders could 
realise it, what they are running away from is not boredom. 
They would find that out, if they would only stay still long 
enough to wait for the bogey to jump. They would discover 
that the bogey is, curiously enough, the one specialist nerve- 
doctor whom they are for ever trying to discover ; and if they 
could bring themselves to listen to his advice, and to glance at 
the pages of his medical dictionary, they would realise that 
the faster they run from dulness the closer dulness clings to 
them as they run. They do, indeed, know what dulness is, 
but they do not know that they know it. 

Boredom, in truth, comes from within and not from without, 
For a man to be perpetually expressing a dread of being 
bored is merely another method of explaining to the world 
a profound contempt for his own mental capacities. In pro- 
testing that he cannot abide the idea of staying in this or 
that place for more than two or three days together, or is 
unable to dine with the So-and-sos without physical collapse, 
or, in short, cannot be content to be merely alive and in 
possession of his faculties, he only proclaims that he con- 
siders his faculties very poor possessions. The man whose 
mental faculties are really worth consideration is able to 
extract entertainment from what to lesser brains appears 
the dullest business in the world. The weaker-minded man 
who laments to his friend that “ You're such a lucky man; 
you never get bore@,” pays his friend a compliment, but does 
not appear to realise what a poor figure he cuts himself. He 
has never had the courage to stand up to the bogey and 
blow out the light in the turnip-lantern. 
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SPRING IN THE ALPS. 
PRING in upland places is a late comer, even when the 
uplands lie in warmer latitudes than England. The 
mass of winter snow is slow to melt, and, though the hardier 
mountain flowers will show themselves in an icy setting, yet 
the white crust must have largely gone before the world ean 
wear the green of spring. The true springtime in the Alps 
begins somewhere in the second week of May and continues 
for a month or so. It is the season when the valleys are at the 
height of their unique loveliness. The dead quiet of winter is im- 
pressive, when every torrent is muffled in ice and the snow-laden 
pine-woods become like the séracs of a glacier. Autumn, too, 
has her charms, when the big hotels close and the last summer 
tourist departs, and the country people draw in upon them- 
selves for company, and red-and-gold sunsets flame behind 
the snows. Yet the solemn hush of winter and the pageant 
of autumn may be felt as vividly in some humbler spot, 
such as an English heath or a Dutch pasture. But in the 
Alps spring shows another face than that which the world 
knows. Combined with her virginal freshness there is some. 
thing of the riot and splendour of summer. The scents are 
all clean and fresh, the tints delicate, the horizons clear and 
thin, but the sense of life and joy is so abounding that the 
impression left on the spectator is that of an almost tropical 
richness. Something of it is due, perhaps, to the fact that 
the defeat of winter is visible to the eyes. In a forest gap 
down which an avalanche has crashed, shearing off trees like a 
grasscutter, there is soon a confusion of young growth. The 
débris of the avalanche, pitted and grey, is all grown round 
with sorrel and anemones, and as it dwindles it provides 
nourishment for rich herbage. Around streams where the ice 
js scarcely melted there appears a carpet of pale crocuses. 
The edges of snowfields become gay with gentians; and high 
up on the crags, among icicles and falling stones, spreads a 
covering of saxifrage and primula and parsley fern. The 
irresistible tides of spring have flowed over winter's kingdom, 
and driven its lord to the far heights. The fang of an old 
avalanche sticking up out of a bed of whortleberries and 
violets is the sign visible that the gentler goddess of the 
valleys has once again come to her own. 

ASwiss glen in August is not to the present writer the 
most cheerful of sights. There is monotony in the level 
green of the trees, the meadows look worn and scorched, the 
yoad is smothered in dust, and the glaciers eight thousand 
feet above dazzle the eye but give no comfort. You are over- 
awed by the immense walls, shut in, stifled. You cease to wonder 
that Switzerland has produced or given a congenial home to 
some of the most morbid and doleful of modern philosophers, 
But in spring the vitality of the valleys is so great that the 
heights are forgotten. To most people who go there at 
this season the chief attraction is the luxuriance of flowers, 
Who can forget the sight of the meadows of globe-flowers and 
marguerites around Le Fayei, or some of the garden-wilder- 
nesses in the Vispthal ? Thence you ascend through lush fields, 
past hedges of acacia and wild-rose, till you reach the forest, 
where you may find little peninsulas of turf running up 
among the trees, ringed with the exquisite green of young 
tarches. The woods are English woods, only shadier, wilder, 
and richer, and as you ascend you see little that is strange, 
till the trees thin and you are on the true Alps, the upland 
pasture-grounds. There you stand midway between the warm, 
homely scents of the valley and the inhuman winds of the bills. 
Flowers keep you company, nevertheless, as you ascend further, 
ill on the very lip of the snowfields you have the bells of the 
gentian making a brilliant contrast against the white. If 
the valleys are lovely in spring, so also are the heights. The 
new-fallen snow is the proper mediary between the delicate 
green of the slopes and the clear blue of the spring sky. For 
the moment we have found a world of more elemental colours 
and fresher horizons than our own. 

In the spring, too, you see the human life of the valleys in 
its natural dress. In May, any village which is not a winter 
resort is just beginning once more to get in touch with the 
outer world. For the past six months the people have been living 
their own life—-a life into which tourists do not enter. They 
are preparing for their six months of broken English and spoil- 
ing of the Egyptians, but have scarcely yet acquired their 
summer frame of mind, and are ready to treat the traveller 
asafriend and equal. Officially it is not a season for climbing, 





and for most places there is much reason in the arranges 
ment. The Matterhorn in May is still noisy with avalanches, on 
many rock peaks there is too mueh snow, and on many snow 
ones well-known arétes and couloirs of ice are overlaid with dan- 
gerous fresh-fallen stuff. But after all this cuts both ways, and 
the chief discomfort is for the unadventurous tourist. He will 
find little hills like the Gorner Grat and the Brévent, which kave 
roads to their summits, covered with unfamiliar snowfields, and 
be compelled to turn himself into a pathfinder, to his certain 
discomfort and probable danger. But if there is a spell of 
settled weather—as you may easily find for a fortnight in late 
May or early June—the greater mountains will be in admirable 
condition. Many rock peaks which later in the season are fit 
only for the expert may be done by a novice when difficult 
cotloirs are filled with convenient snow. It is entirely a 
question of the weather. The nominal season begins in July, 
and there are people who regard earlier ascents as criminal. 
But on many mountains a clear day in May, provided the 
climber gets early enough on the snows, is as good as any day 
in August. This is especially true of rock summits, Peaks 
such as the Grépon, or the Charmoz, or the Dent des Requins, 
where little snow lies, are as accessible in late spring as in 
the normal season. And one advantage June gives which 
August denies, On returning, instead of a weary tramp over 
boulders and screes, you may glissade merrily down the snow- 
fields almost to the edge of the pines. 

True first ascents are in the Alps now a thing of the 
past. But the climber may still get some taste of the 
satisfaction of the pioneer by making the first ascents of 
the season. He will find something unfamiliar even in 
mountains he knows well. Winter works changes, and 
some rock chimney, formerly hopeless, may now “go,” or 
some once easy aréte prove an affliction. He will find the 
guides keener and better, when they are new released from 
a winter's idleness, than in the later months, when the edge 
has been taken off their eagerness by the frequent repetition 
of ascents in indifferent company. Even in the high regions 
where no vegetation appears, he will seem to find traces of 
the spring. The snow is purer, the distances more infinite, 
the air more crystalline. The wonderful granite crags of 
the Chamonix aiguilles never seem so remote and eerie and 
virginal as when they shine white in the spring sun above 
their beds of whiter snow. The blasé mountaineer would do 
well to try the Alps a little out of season before he pronounces 
them a discredited playground. One assumption, to be sure, 
we make,—a reasonable degree of fineness in the weather. 
Without sun the Alps are no better than other places, and 
spring in the Val Tournanche, when the rain falls in sheets 
and the hills are mist to their base, is very much like the 
same weather in Kent. 





GROUSE AND RED-DEER. 

HIS year, as in too many years of our deceitful climate, 
the long waiting for the spring which came so tardily 
seemed like that hope deferred which maketh the heart sick. 
It delayed considerably the nesting of most of our birds in 
the South, and caused their broods to fail in some instances 
and almost always to fall below their usual strength. Those 
which laid later had a better chance than the earlier nesters, 
whose eggs, before the mother bird began to sit upon them, 
were exposed to the worst severity of the spring frosts. 
How severe these were may be indicated by the fact that in 
the Midlands the night temperature went down to twelve 
degrees of frost on April 26th, and that the average for 
the month was four degrees of frost as the minimum 
night temperature. These observations are taken from 
an English grouse moor in a position which makes them 
fairly typical of the month’s temperatures all over the 
Midlands. Curiously enough, in conditions such as these the 
English and Welsh grouse hatched out well. There are two 
rather critical moments for the eggs and young of birds laying 
in open nests such as grouse: the moment before the mother 
begins to sit, when the eggs have not the protection of her body’s 
warmth, and the time when the young birds become so large 
that she cannot cover them adequately. Most of our English 
and Southern grouse’s eggs seem to have escaped the peril 
of the former moment better than we could have hoped that 
they would do; and by the time that the young birds had come 
to any size the severity of the cold, though still considerable, 
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was much mitigated, so that for all that part of the king- 
dom the prospects look favourable for the grouse stock 
generally. A little more to the north—that is to say, in the 
South of Scotland—it appears that the cold did inflict much 
loss on the young stock and eggs; but further north again, as 
in Perthshire and onwards, the accounts are once more much 
better, probably because the grouse had not begun to lay so 
early there. The cold retarded the commencement of the 
nesting, and the eggs were therefore not exposed to the same 
peril as if they had been earlier laid. The sitting birds seem 
almost impervious to cold, although there are instances of 
their being frozen to death on their eggs, and many of them 
were terribly soaked this year by the very heavy rains 
in May. 

The grouse on the Scottish hills, among the heather, are in 
their native habitat. If they suffer from the inclemencies of 
weather, it is, after all, in the course of their natural heritage. 
There is, however, another denizen of the Scottish hills, the 
red-deer, so closely associated with that environment in our 
minds that we are very apt to forget that it is not by any 
means the environment which is natural for him, and he is 
prone to suffer a great deal more heavily than the grouse 
from the severities of weather, especially from any prolonged 
period of snow. The snow not only benumbs him with its cold, 
but it covers up his food-supplies and gives him a wet bed tolie 
on. Hehasnorefuge. Inthe habitat which is really natural to 
him he has refuges in plenty, for by nature he is a woodland 
animal, living where he can obtain that shelter which never 
entirely fails in a sylvan district, where, moreover, herbage is 
never entirely buried beneath the snow. Even if we did not know 
this to be the fact, it might easily be established by comparing 
the size and condition of the deer which we find on the 
bare hills of Scotland with those of Continental Europe. 
The latter are almost twice as heavy, and their heads are 
correspondingly finer. Doubtless the difference in the pasture 
and the shelter is enough in itself to account even for so great 
a difference as this in the deer which live in the respectively 
different environments; but it is quite likely that the inbreed- 
ing of the deer on the Scottish hills, and the evil of shooting 
all the best stags and leaving an enormous number of hinds 
to eat up the pasture, have been large factors in helping 
the deterioration of the general stock. That this deteriora- 
tion of Scottish red-deer is not final, that it can» be checked 
by giving them more favourable circumstances, in spite of the 
generations of inbreeding, is proved by the fact that red- 
deer exported from Scotland to New Zealand, without any 
special precautions taken to secure choice specimens or any 
change of blood after their importation, have tbriven so finely 
that their stock actually rivals the big beasts of the forests of 
Continental Europe. Some have asked whether New Zealand, 
supposing that its first red-deer had been importations from 
Germany instead of from Scotland, would have shown us a 
type of deer as much bigger than the German as its present 
deer ave bigger than their Scottish progenitors. The answer 
has almost certainly to be in the negative. The question itself 
can hardly be asked seriously. No doubt it suggests a curious 
line of speculation, but there seems to be a certain typical size 
which Nature has fixed as a rough maximum for the species 
as now established, and by no change or favour of 
environment are we to expect to breed stags the size 
of elephants. None the less, it is sure that the question 
of feeding is one of the first importance, arid it is for this 
reason that one regrets to see the vast numbers of hinds with 
which the Scottish hills are generally covered in the deer 
forest regions. About this point there is a good deal of mis- 
conception. People are prone to argue that Scotland’s hills 
ave wide; and that is true enough, and if all the Scottish hills 
were clad with fine pasture there would be feed enough and 
to spare for stags and hinds and all. This, however, is very 
far from being the case. The true fact is that, except when 
there has been some rain just at the time of the best growth 
of the grass, the only feed worth the trouble of picking up is 
along the little ravines which hold the moisture and on choice 
hillsides, which on most forests are very much more the 
exception than the rule. Reckoning the pasture on this basis, 
which is the only solid basis on which it can be reckoned, it is 
seen at once that there is none too much of it, in spite of the 
wide extent of the Scottish hills, for the many deer which 


red-deer should be deteriorating, as they certainly have been 
deteriorating until the last few years, when some energet; 
measures have been taken to arrest that lamentable Process 
but that, seeing what the conditions are, and how different 
from those which are properly natural for red-deer the 
should succeed in combating them ae well as they do. The past 
spring has been unusually trying for them. Generally speak. 
ing, they are reported to have borne the trial well. On some 
forests where hand-feeding is only a last resort a good man 
stags are said to have perished because of their selatloger 
which is shown so often, to come down to the feed. On the 
forests where hand-feeding in winter is more the rule 
than the exception the hinds seem to have suffered more 
heavily than the stags; but in either case, as hag 
been seen so often before, the deer have shown a wonder. 
ful ability to face a very rigorous spring, because they had 
had a mild winter before it. When the winter is rigorous the 
deer are in an enfeebled condition, which gives them little 
chance if a really hard spring succeeds it; but if they have 
passed through the winter without any very severe trial, they 
have much more power of endurance. This, of course, is al] 
very natural, and much in accord with what we might expect 
to be the case; but what is not natural in the eyes of the man 
who has been spending days of toil in vain attempts to 
get within rifle-shot of one of the monarchs of the glen is to 
perceive the very creepers torn off the wall of the lodge, and 
to be told that the deer did that when they came down off the 
Lilliu winter. That the creatures which could thus come and 
pluck the bare boughs of the creeping plants off the very wall 
of the lodge can be of the same species as the intensely 
shy animals which he has been vainly endeavouring to 
approach on the heights seems to the stalking amateur a pro- 
position very difficult of credence. None the less, it is true, 
and it is only necessary to realise in some degree the aspect 
of these hills when the snow lies on them for weeks together 
to understand that the pastoral animals which graze on them 
might well be driven to the farms and cottages like domestic 
cattle. This year the stress has been less severe than in many 
former years, but it has been severe enough to cause many 
deaths and much suffering for the survivors. It is too soon to 
make a very accurate forecast of events in the stalking season, 
but it is likely that the deer will be late in coming into con- 
dition, and likely also that they will be light. As for the 
heads, that seems to be a matter mainly dependent on rather 
later circumstances. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE EDUCATION CONTROVERSY AND THI 
CHRISTIAN SPIRIT. 
(To THe EpiTroR oF TUB “SPRCTATOR.”| 

Srr,—If£ there were many of our Anglican clergy of the same 
spirit as your correspondent the Rev. F. D. Cremer (Spectator, 
June 2nd), we might rest assured that the children of England 
would be brought up in a Christian atmosphere. We may or 
may not approve his procedure; his temper towards Noncon- 
formists is beyond praise, for it is the mind of Christ. In 
religion, as in everything else, it is a terrible truth that 
“ where there is a will there is a way.” I say “terrible,” for 
in our Church we hear a loud shouting that there is no way of 
union with the Nonconformists. 

It is surely time that we who lay such emphasis on the corporate 
side of religion should apply to it the known facts of corporate 
psychology. These facts are the conditions of the life to which 
God has called us; and if He has shown us natural things and we 
believe not, have we any claim to be shown the heavenly way? 
How has every real social and religious reform been accomplished ? 
Not by any one perceiving beforehand how it could be done, but 
by what we call the genius of the corporate mind. In the deter- 
mination to do, and in the doing, the wisdom came. We who do 
not believe in individualism, do we doubt that the promise of 
wisdom which our Lord gave for the corporate mind was for an 
obedient Communion only? Do any of us think that God will 
thrust instruction on a disobedient body ? We who believe that 
Christ is the Word of God in a larger and more profound sense 
than are the moral precepts that Christ could put into human 
words, are we in danger of forgetting that He distinctly taught 
that obedience to His precepts, individual and corporate, lies at 
the beginning of all spiritual insight? We are plainly told that 
we must love our fellow-Christians, our neighbours, and our 








range on them. 
The wonder, really, is not that the stock of our Scottish 





enemies. Nonconformists certainly come under one or other of 
these heads ;‘and it is few of our Anglican clergy who love them 
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—_— . . 
ing their flocks to love them. “If any man will do 
ce tea know.” If any Anglican will actually and 
ee Jove his brotber, the Nonconformist, he will surely soon 
really w to unite with him in the eternal things of the heart. 
1 this love is exercised by a number sufficient to make it 
corporate love, wo have every reason to believe that we shall 
nd corporate union. The effort has not been made. 
We have lately been told in the House of Commons by a 
pion of our Church that while “the morality of the Sermon 
eo Mount would be accepted by almost every one, it was 
«grotesque to say” that it was “ fundamental Christianity”; such 
ein was “worthless from the point of view of Christianity.” 
We agree that the precepts of Jesus only mark out the path to 
the trath He came to impart, but, at the same time, they mark 
tthe only path to that truth, and it is certain that asa Church 
. ave not accepted it. We all acknowledge, even the most 
urchman amongst us, that our Church has come far 
short of single-eyed effort to obey the precepts of Jesus in love 
to Nonconformists. In the past, when in power, she was tyrannous 
and, what was worse, snobbish; she has never been meek under 
ecution; she has cherished anger, and has hit back whenever 
she was able. Yet, slowly as grind the mills of God, we all know 
that there is for any corporate institution no choice between 
obedience to His will and destruction. If we do not bring forth 
the fruit of obedience, God is able of these stones to raise up a 
Church which shall inherit the promises. ; ; ; 
The path of love for the Churchman in this case is not plain. 
When we hesitate to start under the shadow of dark clouds that 
bar our vision of the end, our difficulty is real. The ablest 
theorists do not help us. Our sin as Christians lies in our con- 
yiction that what is, reasonably speaking, impossible to man is 
also impossible to God. Yet, as we have just seen, we all know 
that the deepest problems of life must be worked out in action,— 
not only individual but corporate action. Philosophy or theology 
is but a reasonable account “after the event.” ‘'he greatest 
contributions to the working principles of the race before they 
instified themselves were only stumbling-blocks to the theologians 
and foolishness to the philosophers. Such was monogamy when all 
the world practised polygamy; such was the education of the 
gerf; such was the freedom of the slave; such, above all, was trust 
inthe Cross. And to-day, when we cannot see how agreement 
between the Anglican and Free Churches can be brought about, 
our sin does not lie in our blindness, but in our determination to 
say we see and to walk by sight. We clamour about our rights 
and our wrongs, and cry that it is impossible to treat those who 
threaten our liberties with heartfelt affection. In so saying we 
become infidels. We are practicelly denying the divinity of our 
Lord, —i.e., His right to the obedience of faith, and His wisdom to 
see the results of that obedience. If his divinity does not mean 
this to us, it means nothing; and it is surely better to deny His 
authority openly than to do it with tho kiss of Christian pro- 
ession. 
' On Whit-Sunday we prayed for peace and fellowship. Out of what 
condition does that prayer arise in our Church? We have two 
common types among our clergy, although, thank God, there are 
very many who do not belong to either. The men of the first 
have arrived at their cordial dislike of all Nonconformists by the 
honest inheritance of class prejudice. They are more polite to 
Nonconformists than was Helston, of whom Miss Bronté wrote, 
but their feeling remains much the same. They would rather 
their daughters married men of bad characters than Noncon- 
formists; they bring up their children to despise both trade and 
Nonconformity. They speak of the chapels in their parishes as 
“the opposition,”"—a phrase which they do not apply to institu- 
tions which encourage dishonesty or other vices. ‘They will ally 
themselves with any party in the community sooner than with 
the men who are in fact, though not in appearance, fighting 
shoulder to shoulder with them against irreligion and vice of all 
sorts. The clergyman of this type is often a man who has no 
other un-Christian quality than his refusal to love his religious 
neighbour. They are men of devotion; they bring their gift 
to the altar,—very often the gift of their whole fortune and 
their whole life; they try in holy quiet to forget how much they 
have against their brother, the Nonconformist ; they never think 
that he has aught against them. It is difficult to tell who is to 
blame for their sin and their. impenitence. The other, and 
perhaps larger, class arrives at the same attitude towards Non- 
conformists by doctrinal argument. I am not speaking of the 
attitude toward Nonconformity, but of the schismatic temper 
which they cherish and exercise towards Nonconformists. Their 
theological education has imbued their minds with the Anglican 
doctrines of the visible Church and the apostolic priesthood, and 
because these are imperfectly held by their fellow-countrymen, 
they have come to dwell upon them more than upon any other 
doctrines of the faith. They are poor because they have no 
thought for themselves, but their life is rich in self-sacrifice. 
Their zeal grows year by year more lusty; their enthusiasm 
makes them attractive. In their parishes they are the first 
to welcome the new-born babe, and the last to kneel by the 
dying; they bring about many a marriage where love would 
otherwise have resulted in tears and shame. These activities 
sink deep into the heart of the common people, and they confer a 
sanction on a man’s opinions which his intelligence may not 
warrant. These men, when they read at all, are apt to pore over 
the books of theologians who have grasped the doctrines of the 
Oxford Movement, but have not attained to the profound piety or 
learning of its leaders. They always try to behave well to Non- 
conformists, but their hearts are wrong; they are bad dis- 
semblers; they do not succeed. 1 ity of it is that in the 
minds of men of both these types clas. ; rejudice and doctrine act 
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and react upon each other, to the exaggeration of the schismatic 
temper. 

It is to such men as these that the excitement of a partisan 
crowd is poison. There are, we know, only two great, simple 
passions between man and man,—love and hate. All other 
emotions have one or other of these as a propelling force. In 
solitary reflection a man may have an emotion which appears to 
be compounded of love and hate,—e.g., what is commonly called 
“ Christian love” toward enemies and opponents, which, in spite of 
the cynic, includes a modicum of love. This complexity is not 
possible in an excited crowd. Let me confirm this by three brief 
quotations from the French psychologist, Gustave Le Bon :-—* The 
feelings of a crowd, good or had, are very simple and very 
exaggerated.” “A suspicion transforms itself, as soon as 
announced in a crowd, into incontrovertible evidence.” “ Dis- 
approbation, which in the case of an isolated man would not gain 
strength, becomes, when that man is one of acrowd, great hatred.” 
What deceives religious men when they attend partisan meetings 
is that the enhanced hatred of their opponents in their minds is 
overshadowed by what they suppose to be enhanced love for their 
Lord and His Church. But the love thus engendered is only the 
love of abstractions, not of the concrete. If one of their fellow- 
clergymen became a Radical to-day, they would not love him; if 
Jesus Christ came to them disguised as a Nonconformist to-day, 
they would not love Him. Human love requires a concrete 
object, as does human hate, and, unfortunately, their hatred 
towards many concrete objects is greatly increased. Ourhouse is 
built on the sand of paradox: we are attempting to serve God by 
stirring up hate. In many of our parishes to-day there is but 
one thing to be said about this prayer for fellowship: “ ‘This 
people honoureth me with their lips, but their heart is far 
from me.” 

—I am, Sir, &e., 


[We publish this striking letter, but we must not be held 
responsible for the views it contains. We think it, indeed, 
far too severe in its condemnations. At the same time, the 
call to those who are now in the thick of the education 
battle to remember that they profess the religion of love 
ig one which needs attention. It is only just to remark, 
however, that those who are censured are not the whole, or 
even the majority, though they may be for the moment the most 
conspicuous section, of the clergy. There are plenty of clergy- 
men who have no need to be reminded of the first and greatest 
of a Christian's duties towards his fellow-men. Aguin, it must 
be remembered that all that is said by our correspondent of the 
turbulent, love-denying Churchman applies also to the militant 
Nonconformist who brings an equal bitterness and an equal 
negution of Christianity to the present strife. The author 
who uses the signature “ Finem Respice” would, we are sure, 
be the first to admit this—as much was said in the previous 
letter so signed—but it is only just to point it out again, 
Needless to say, we do not suggest that the bigotry and 
violence of the Nonconformists when they demand their pound 
of flesh are any excuse for the Churchman who persuades 
himself he is doing God's work when he fans the fire of 
prejudice and hate.—Eb. Spectator. } 


Finem RespIiceg. 





THE MEMORIAL OF LAYMEN TO THE 
ARCHBISHOPS. 
(To tae Eprror or tae “ Spectator.” | 
Srtr,—I enclose a supplementary list of signatures in con- 
nection with the above.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GEORGE MacmILian. 
27 Queen's Gate Gardens, Kensington, S.W, 





Pearse, Mrs. Frances E. 
Phillips, W. Morton. 
Prance, H. Pb. nrose. 
Ramsden, Wu.ter. 
Rogers, J. D. 


Arbuthnot, J. W. Francis, Herbert H. G, 
Bankes, Ralph V. Glencross, William. 
Bathurst, Charles. Godley, A. D. 
Bowden-Smith, Admiral Graham, E, 
Nathaniel. Greene, Charles H. 
Butler, G. H. Cuming. Grundy, G. B. Sanders, H. A. 
Cann, C. Augystus, oare, E. Brodie. Sauderson, Charles, 
Cartwright, W. C. Hoare, H. N. Hamilton, Sedgwick, Walver. 
Cookson, Christopher. Howard, Henry C. Sewell, William. 
Dawson, A. Mitchell. Hulton, Sir Wm. Sheldon, W. R 
Dorman, Marcus RB. P, Kitson, George D. Smith, Thomas G. 


Dugdale, W. H. Lane-Poole, Stanley. Smith, Walter 
Eliot, Col. George E. Latham, F. L. Taylor, Samuel. 
Elliot, Arthur D. Mackay, Thomas. Thompson, F. E. 


Trench, A. Cherevix, 
Warburton, Jot n. 
Ware, Mrs. Ellen EK, 
Whitelaw, R. 
Wybergh, Col. A, 


Marling, Sir W. H. 
Maude, Mrs. Mary. 
Moon, Ernest. 
Myres, John L. 
Napier, Arthur 3, 


Embleton-Fox, W. 
Falcon, Ralph. 
Farquharson. A. 8. L. 
Field, Admiral E, 
Foljambe, Francis J. 3. 


[To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPRCTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I notice that my name appears attached to the important 
memorial of laymen to the Archbishops, but without the 
reservation which 1 felt compelled to make, that I could not 
agree with Clause III., which allows a general right of entry 
for all denominations into Council schools. I understand 
that a similar reservation was made by some others. While 
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there is mich in strict logic to be said for the proposal, there 
are obvious administrative reasons of great force, especially 
with regard to the discipline of the school, which, in my 
opinion, make it impossible to carry out.—I am, Sir, &., 
Knighton, Buckhurst Hill. E. N. Buxton. 





AN APPEAL TO NONCONFORMIST LAYMEN. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your readers may be interested to hear that I have 
received letters approving of the idea of a manifesto upon the 
lines I ventured to suggest in my previous letters from the 

following gentlemen :— 


Allen, J. Fenwick. Hodgkin, Thomas. 
Chambers, Fred W. Kenny, Courtney. 

m Leonard, George Hare, 
Harris, C. H,. Leonard, Robert Cecil. 
Housden, J. A. J. Leamer, John. 


As the supporters of the scheme are widely scattered, it seems 
mpossible for them to meet to decide upon any general plan 
of action; but might I suggest that the following manifesto, 
without going into controversial details, would, if numerously 
signed, show the Government that there is a large body of 
Nonconformists who are anxious to meet moderate Church- 
men half-way in a final settlement of this question? When 
completed I propose sending it to the Prime Minister and Mr. 
Birrell. I shall be happy to receive the names of any other 
Nonconformists who would like to associate themselves with 
this movement.—I am, Sir, &c., A. R. ForpHam. 
Melbourn Bury, Royston. 


Piddick, Charles W. 
Smith, W. H. 

Southall, Henry J. 
Weightman, W. Arthur. 
Winser, Albert. 


“ Manifesto. 

We, the undersigned Nonconformists, while in thorough 
sympathy with the principles underlying the Education Bill 
brought in by his Majesty’s Government, venture respectfully 
to hope that the Government may see their way carefully to 
consider and, as far as practicable, adopt such amendments as 
may cause the measure to be more acceptable to those members 
of the Church of England who are prepared to accept the 
principle of the Bill, thus making it the basis of a lasting settle- 
ment of the education question:—a settlement which to be 
permanent must be founded in a spirit of mutual forbearance 
and concession.” 

[The manifesto seems to us to be an excellent pieces of work, 
and well calculated to produce the results desired by its 
authors. We trust it may be very widely signed by Noncon- 
formist laymen. Those who are tempted not to help the 
movement because of the harsh things said by excitable 
Churchmen in the course of the present agitation must 
remember that unless some one will begin to adopt a more 
Christian spirit in the controversy a national settlement will 


prove impossible.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION SYLLABUSES. 
[To tae Eprror OF tHe “Spectator.” } 
Sir,—Your challenge (p. 657) and my letter of May 19th 
have reference to the county education authorities called 
into existence by the Act of 1902. The boroughs, where 
parties are more evenly balanced, are much saner than the 
counties, and there are three at least in this neighbourhood 
which have syllabuses that are quite satisfactory (as far as 
Cowper-Temple conditions allow)—One of these is Haver- 
fordwest, whose syllabus is known to me, and of which the 
Rev. James Phillips is justly proud.—But I asked for a county 
syllabus from Wales which would satisfy your “man of 
fairness.” As far as Pembrokeshire is concerned, the 
education authority refused to draw up a syllabus; and the 
existence and character of the religious teaching in the 
provided schools are left to the local managers, with the 
result that in some schools there is no Bible teaching, in 
others Bible reading without note or comment. Mr. James 
Phillips claims to be the inspirer of this action of the County 
Council; whatever may have been his “good intentions” as 
a believer in religions education, he has helped to perpetuate 
in many schools of the county a system of “ Godless educa- 
tion.” —I am, Sir, &e., Wm. G. SPURRELL. 
Cosheston. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
(To tue Epitor or tue “Spectator.” | 
Srzr,—Will you indulge one who has been a convinced advocate 
of old-age pensions for upwards of fifteen years by according 
space for a few words of comment on some passages in your 





article on “The Manufacture of Paupers ” of Subs ou 

I welcome the article most cordially in so far as it gives ? 
analysed history of the movement, and deals firmly with the 
sentimental and electioneering influences which have well-tigh 
carried all propositions for old-age pension schemes out of th 

region of practical politics. But the article ignores the aaa 
bility that the “ sentiment ” of some people may be a reasoned 
belief that a scheme of old-age pensions would be a sensible 
reform of the Poor Law, and not a feeble promise of gratuitous 
benefits to a class, and that the “ electioneering ” may have 
been an exposition of the nature of that reform and an 
exhortation to all classes to make the necessary sacrifices to 
bring it about. 


To my knowledge, the attitude of some at least of the Labour 
Party may be properly described in this way. I hold no brief fo 
them. I only ask the readers of your article to keep an 6 : 
mind on the questions :—(1) Whether a scheme of wniversal old. 
age pensions provided or secured by the State would tend to 
discourage thrift, assist the unworthy, or create paupers 
(2) Whether the financial difficulties are insurmountable, [| do 
not seek to disturb the conclusion from your article that any 
scheme which involves selection of those who in the opinion of 
somebody else are “ worthy,” or the fulfilment to the satisfaction 
of some person or authority of elaborate “conditions,” jis objec- 
tionable. I cannot ask space to discuss the above questions, | 
desire to call attention to the following points which your article 
does not altogether displace. 

On question (1).—(a) Under the present Poor Law thrift is 
discouraged by the fact that savings insufficient to provide forold 
age often operate in the eyes of the poor to “save the rates,” whereas 
with the certainty of a small pension the benefit of thrift would 
be secured. (b) It is so difficult to conceive that an aged person 
who could keep clear of poor relief on such an annuity as five 
shillings a week, with or without help from friends, could be 
“unworthy,” that by giving the Poor Law authorities a first 
charge on the pension it would be automatically confined to 
deserving persons. (c) Workhouse relief would practically be 
confined to ascertained “loafers” and ascertained victims of teal 
misfortune, and could be justly made more repellent to the former 
and less cruel towards the latter. (d) Hope and fear would both 
act as incentives to thrift. (e) At the present time the main. 
tenance of aged persons costs more than five shillings per week, 
and why not try how many can be kept off the rates for the 
money ? 

On question (2).—(a) At present somebody pays to keep aged 
persons alive at a cost of more than five shillings a week, and the 
problem is but one of redistribution of burden. (6) If people 
consider what they have to pay, they must also consider what they 
have to gain, having regard to the number of old relations, ser- 
vants, or friends whom they now help to support in one way or 
other. (c) If it were possible so to adjust taxation as to leave the 
present burden absolutely undisturbed, the talk about “cost” 
would vanish, and though it is not possible to do so, it should not 
be beyond the wit of man to devise a taxation which should only 
disturb the present burden so far as it ought to be disturbed. 
(d) With a taxation so conceived, and ample provision for setting 
off pensions when due against taxation, there should neither be 
any unfair new payment or burden, nor any difficulty in adminis- 
tration and payment on a simple register of age. 

It is, however, not the proper time to propose schemes which 
must require the concurrence of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
My only object is to vindicate the sanity of those who do not lose 
heart in spite of the too well-merited strictures in your article. 


—I am, Sir, &e., W. P. Beats. 

House of Commons. 

[We are convinced that Mr. Beale greatly underrates the 
financial charges that must be incurred under a system of 
universal old-age pensions,—the only system, we admit, which 
is at all defensible. We believe that £25,000,000 a year of 
extra taxation is a very low estimate of the fiscal burden. 
Mr. Beale will, we feel sure, agree that such a sum could only 
be raised by means of a general tariff, and that it would be 
impossible, if once that tariff were adopted, not to give it @ 
Protectionist complexion. Just as the American tariff is 
kept in vigour by pensions, so we may be sure that pensions 
here would bring Protection in their train. To our mind, 
however, the intrinsic objections to State-provided old-age 
pensions are so great as to make it quite unnecessary to 
look for the remoter evil consequences.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE FEEDING OF SCHOOL-CHILDREN. 
(To tas Epitor or tae “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—I heartily agree with your article on this subject 
(Spectator, May 26th), and perhaps I may be allowed to 
make a suggestion. That child distress is caused by mal- 
nutrition and not hunger is too often lost sight of by social 
workers. It is, however, gratifying to note that municipal 
authorities are now establishing milk depdts in order to arrest 
as far as possible infant mortality. 
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eg, ee . . 
But the point I wish to emphasise is that girl scholars—our 
thers of the future—should be taught at school the proper 
eb for children from birth until they are old enough to look 
e themselves. I am aware that in some schools domestic 
ear is taught, but it deals with that part of housework 
which girls like least, whereas to a girl babies are a great attrac- 
Ss n, and something relating to them would secure their interest. 
The ignorance of some mothers on the subject of a child’s food 
reminds me of a story told by a nurse friend of mine about a 
child a few months old brought into hospital in a dying state. 
The mother was questioned by the doctor as to what she had been 
iving the child by way of nourishment. “ Milk, and sometimes 
a what I was takin’ mysel’,” said the mother. “ Maybe a bit 
of ham or kipper or cheese, or whatever was gaun.” (And here 
let it be said that expensive in place of cheaper and 
more wholesome food is too often the cause of poverty in 
the labouring classes.) What the doctor replied can be readily 
imagined. But the unfortunate thing is that this is not an 
isolated case. However, for any woman to grow to motherhood 
with absolutely no idea as to the proper diet for infants is an 
instance that school education as it presently stands does not 
properly equip children for life’s work. I do not minimise the 
need for religious instruction in schools, but we must also preserve 
“the temple of God,” and I hold that it is as essential to teach 
the future mothers how to lay a good foundation of health in the 
rising generation as it is to teach them the “three R's.” Speaking 
nerally, we cannot have a healthy mind without a healthy 
body; the exception proves the rule. Therefore, if the poorer 
classes must work out their own salvation, the standard of their 
health must be improved, and I believe the best way to attain 
this end is to teach in schools common-sense views on infant and 
child feeding, so as to make healthy men and women, and by this 
means to chase from their present stronghold dirt, disease, and 
even crime. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY. 

[To rae Eprror or tur “ Spectator.”] 
Srr,—I venture to think that it is absolutely fatuous to 
believe that the Germans are anxious to promote the Baghdad 
Railway solely for trade purposes. May I quote a German 
officer on the subject? In his pamphlet “ Der Kommende 
Krieg,” published at Berlin last January, Major K. von 
Bruchhausen, after dismissing the possibility of an invasion 
of this country as Triiume, goes on to say :— 


“ But there are some other, though more distant, possibilities. 
Only in the single British Colony which we can reach without 
going by ship—ie., the Indian Empire—could England in 
any circumstances be struck. There it is also extremely vulner- 
able. One’s first thought is to look on it as a mere adventure; 
but this disappears on closer consideration. One must naturally 
think of Germany, years perhaps after the blow inflicted on it, as 
the ally of Russia, and then that, as the crow flies, it is only half 
the distance from Berlin to the Northern frontier of Afghanistan 
that it is from St. Petersburg to Vladivostok; moreover, by the 
employment of waterways not open to the English ships, two 
lines of railway would be available instead of only one as to 
Manchuria. There would also be a third way, provided 
that Austria, Turkey, and Persia could be gained over 
to arrange the carrying out of the Baghdad Railway. 
In any case a Russo-German army could reach the Northern 
frontier of Afghanistan more quickly by land than England 
could by sea if the Suez Canal were closed. Shall a Germany 
rendered defenceless and humiliated by the annihilation of its 
fleet at sea not make such an attempt to retaliate for the new 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance by ‘going one better’? This would be 
the more possible if, in the event of an outbreak of hostilities 
with England, Islam could be made serviceable to the German 
cause. Think of our Kaiser as the friend of the Sultan at the 
Golden Horn! Our Kaiser—in consequence of the visit to 
Tangier—acclaimed as the Protector of Islam! By some exercise 
of thought very dangerous consequences may be made to result 
to England both in Northern Africa and in India. One thinks of 
Egypt and the Suez Canal. What if some day German and 
Turkish battalions should march there together ... .!” 


Thus far on the subject of the Baghdad Railway. A short 
study of Bradshaw's “ Overland Guide,” Routes 10 and 12, 
will show that, even with the existing facilities, it is possible 
to reach Khushk, six miles from the Afghan frontier, and 
ninety-four miles from Herat, on the tenth or eleventh day 
from Berlin, and Andijan, the present Eastern terminus of 
the Central Asia Railway, in a not much longer time. Troops 
can, therefore, be poured on to our North-West Indian Frontier 
by routes with which it is not possible for us to interfere. 
Why, then, consent to, and assist in, the increase of such 
facilities for attacking ourselves P—I am, Sir, &c., aan 


S. P. H. 








THE AMERICAN MEAT SCANDALS. 
(To THR EpIToR OF THR “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sm,—In your article of last week on “The American Meat 
Scandals,” clearly showing the dangers to which we are 








exposed through faulty inspection of meat in America, your 
writer, together with practically the whole Press, misses the 
great lesson these exposures should teach us,—i.e., to put our 
own house in order. 


Speaking as one whose whole life has been connected with the 
meat trade, I do not know of any adequate inspection of meat in 
England, except in a few large towns, and any proposed legislation 
with reference to more stringent inspection of meat—an outcome 
of present revelations—will affect only those few large centres, 
and them but little. Traders in the casualties and the refuse of 
our herds avoid sending doubtful carcases to these places now; it 
will merely make them a little more careful to sell it all locally. 
Outside these areas every butcher is his own inspector. 

In England we have as many diseased animals per cent. as 
America has, probably more; as, cows being dearer in England 
than America, they are kept longer for dairy purposes before 
being sold for slaughter. The rate of diseased animals always 
increases with age. Tens of thousands of cows past milk- 
producing for profit are placed on our markets annually. Among 
these there is a large number diseased in some form, in some 
cases visible, but not often, before slaughter. The butcher who 
buys an animal apparently sound, and finds it to be diseased when 
slaughtered, must himself decide whether to sell or destroy. To 
destroy often means a real loss, as although most disease is found 
among the old cow class (sold at a low price), yet other young, 
well-fieshed animals are not exempt. F.g., not long since I bought 
a young ox for £19 which, when slaughtered, was found to be 
affected with generalised tuberculosis. I destroyed it, but it was 
just as easy to have sold it. Men who have contracts have a 
great temptation to use such, as in their case instant disposal is 
possible; in a few hours all traces of anything wrong is gone, 
consumed. I have instanced beasts, but, of course, sheep, pigs, 
also milk, are in the same category. 


—I an, Sir, &c., A. ©. 





THE ABYSSINIANS, THE COPTS, AND THE 

HOLY PLACES. 
(To tae Eprror or tas “ Specraror,.”’] 
Srr,—In the last four years there have been several Missions 
between the Court of Abyssinia and Constantinople. The 
Ottoman interests in Abyssinia are as important as those of 
the latter country in Turkey, and are equally inadequate as 
an explanation of the presents and expensive interchange of 
diplomatic courtesies which are in increasing measure the 
order of the day. 


Abyssinia has made no secret of her object, and the only 
matter open to conjecture is why such an object should exist. 
The question at issue relates to the rights of the Copts and 
Abyssinians to the Monastery Deir es Sultan which adjoins the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. The Copts base their title to the 
building on the ground of the traditional gift of the monastery 
to themselves by Helena, the mother of Constantine, on un- 
questioned possession for centuries, and on the fact that they 
have not been free from taxation. Menelik’s representatives, on 
the other hand, argue that the site was given by Solomon to the 
Queen of Sheba asa “ resting-place,” and must therefore, by virtue 
of his unbroken descent, belong to the Negus, 

In 1902 the Abyssinian Archbishop, Abuna Matthias, came to 
Egypt with the view of aiming at a modus vivendi with his 
ecclesiastical superior, the Coptic Archbishop. This attempt 
failed. The Copts reproached their opponents with the ingrati- 
tude of accepting hospitality for sixteen centuries only to try to 
oust their hosts at the end of that period. The Abuna then pro- 
ceeded to St. Petersburg, where he was received with the greatest 
empressement, especially by the Church. Since that date there 
have been continual Missions from Abyssinia to Turkey, and 
some, though not those whose destination was Constantinople, 
but rather such as posed as pilgrimages to the Holy Land, were 
accompanied by Russians of prominence. The Abyssinians now 
declare that they are ready to submit (which they have always 
done) to the ecclesiastical superiority of the Coptic Church, if 
the latter will allow them a second key to the door which gives 
admittance to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and are allowed 
to build a chapel inside the monastery. These conditions 
have been offered through the medium of the Italians, and 
categorically rejected by the Copts, but negotiations are still 
proceeding. 

The question, as such, is unimportant, and teems with the 
thousand obscure points common to Oriental disputes. This is 
more especially the case where Abyssinian theolorgy—the only 
theology which has ever given to Pontius Pilate the halo of a 
saint—the intricacies of Abyssinian genealogy from the time of 
Solomon to the present day, and philology, the latest and most 
unexpected ally, are treated as serious arguments and convincing 
proofs. The interest centres round the real reason which causes 
so many efforts to be made and so much money to be spent. Why 
is it that General Machachiah or other notable men of his country 
should have become familiar figures at the Selamlik, surprising 
even that anachronism by their sober Western garb combined 
with the incongruous glory of the lion-skin? Why, after living in 
peace side by side for the greater part of two thousand years, 
should this feud come between friends? Why, above all, one 
feels inclined to ask, should it coincide with Russia’s growing 
interest in the Black Emperor and his country? The spirit of 
the Crusades has never died in the East. To-day, as in the time 
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of Richard and Saladin, the hard fact is more than the idea, the 
dogma greater than the teaching of the creed,'the Christ’s tomb 
more worshipped than His gospel. This tendency is realised and 
taken advantage of to the full at St. Petersburg, as the Russian 
policy at Mount Athos bears witness. 

There is a fable that the peninsula is used as an arsenal and 
that the monks are drilled. Those who have seen the venerable 
greybeards do not endorse the story. There militarism is not 
necessary. The increase of prestige, the reflected fire of the shrine, 
satisfies its guardians, for who holds the keys of the sacred place 
is, or always may be, in the position of the angel with the flaming 
sword at the gate of Eden,—a serious consideration to the pilgrim 
to whom admission means the redemption of sins. 

Wild as at first the idea may appear that credits Russia with 
the intention of using Abyssinia as a cat’s-paw, and ultimately 
appropriating whatever the latter may gain at Jerusalem, there 
are recent incidents in history which show that there is some, 
however slight, foundation for fear. The origin of the occupation 
of Manchuria and the Japanese War was the “ Eastern Chinese 
Railway,” an unpretentious and retiring name, but with a history 
and a moral that go some way to support those who belicve 
that a similar euphemism may be covering and governing the 
present Abyssinian transactions in Palestine. 

The more probable view of the case is that the Russians have 
seized the opportunity of making bad blood between the co- 
religionists of the two nations. If the Abyssinians definitely 
repudiate the jurisdiction of the Coptic Patriarch, the probability 
is that the Abyssinian Church will join the Russians, an event 
which would materially contribute to the Russifying influences 
at work in Abyssinia. The attitude of the people themselves is 
now the chief obstacle to this result. They pride themselves on 
the antiquity and unchanging character of their religion, and 
wonld oppose strenuously (and this means much where Abys- 
sinians are concerned) any alteration. Time, or, an optimist would 
say, diplomacy, will tell whether General Machachiah and the 
Abuna will succeed in stealing the Abyssinian allegiance from 
the mother, and win the bloodless victory that Russia loves. 


—I am, Sir, &c., TRAVELLER. 





SOME LITERARY ECCENTRICS. 
(To tae Eprror or THe “Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—I have not any wish to argue with the reviewer of “Some 
Literary Eccentrics” in your last week's issue whether that 
book be a good or a bad one; but I really must protest against 
his strange misrepresentation of its contents. Whatever else 
it may be, it certainly is not (as he alleges it to be) an attempt 
to prove Landor, Hazlitt, and others to be producers of 
eccentric literature. The book is a series of biographical 
sketches of more or less eccentric persons who happened to 
be literary persons, and are therefore termed “literary 


eccentrics.” 

It is not “ Sandford and Merton,” but the author of “Sandford 
and Merton,” not “ Vathek,” but the author of “ Vathek,” that I 
deal with. Your reviewer says that if Beckford were to be charged 
with eccentricity, it should be on account of Fonthill and his other 
extravagances instead of on account of “ Vathek.” Would any- 
body who had not seen my book believe that it is precisely on 
account of Fonthill and his other extravagances, and not on account 
of “ Vathek,” that I have represented him as an eccentric ? Again, 
I never said that Hazlitt’s criticism was unsound; on the con- 
trary, I have called him “a prince of critics”; what I said was 
that his life was unsound—and eccentric. I never said that 
Landor’s prose was not classic; on the contrary, I praised it 
highly for its classical character; what I did say was that 
Landor’s life was an odd mixture of opposing elements—was 
eccentric. It is a curious misconception that because my book of 
biographical sketches was entitled “Some Literary Eccentrics,” 
therefore I must méan (although I have stated the contrary) that 
it was the writings, and not the lives, of the persons dealt with 
which were eccentric. Suppose I should tell the reviewer of a 
dairyman who went his round attired in a dress-suit and an opera- 
hat, or of one who habitually slept under his bed instead of in it, 
or of one who took vinegar and pepper, instead of milk and sugar, 
in his tea: would he admit these to be “eccentric dairymen” ? 
Or would he argue that if I called them “eccentric dairymen” I 
must mean (although I had already said something to the 
contrary) that the milk they sold was of an eccentric character ? 

Your reviewer might have damned the execution of my book to 
his heart’s content without a word of protest from me; but when 
he represents asa set of idiotic literary criticisms what is in reality 
a collection of biographical character sketches, I think I am entitled 
to ask you to insert this correction of what is not a matter of 


opinion, but a matter of fact. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
11 The Grove, Wandsworth Common, S.W. 


JouN Fyvie. 


[We are always loth to burden our pages with reviews of 
reviews, but as our correspondent so strongly claims a hearing 
we make an exception to our rule, and append our reviewer's 
comments on his complaint.—Eb. Spectator. 


I cannot admit that Mr. Fyvie has any substantial grievance. 
He says that it was his purpose to write “biographical sketches of 
more or less eccentric persons .who happened to be literary 


persons.” I gave him credit for the wiser purpose of writing 





biographical sketches of literary persons who happened 
eccentric. The title, which in any case has the ete be 
nection with the text, admits of either interpretation Th = 
itself is inconclusive. The first paper is dévoted to mee 
Amory, the author of “John Buncle.” It consists of thirty-f 
pages, of which thirty-one describe the romance, and th aye] 
us what little is known of its author. After this, can Mr F = 
say that he is interested in the eccentricities, not of books, b Ape 
writers ?—Tus Waiter or tue Review.) haces 





THE SWEATED INDUSTRIES EXHIBITION. 
[To THs Epiror or Tae “* SrEcraTon,” | 
Sir,—The description of jewel-case making in your article on 
the Sweated Industries Exhibition in last week’s issue which 
points out that it is a well-paid trade, overlooks the particular 
samples of this work shown at the Exhibition, which are 
amongst the most sweated of the many low-paid exhibits shown 
there. The ring-boxes shown have to be made for 3s. 94.4 
gross. They are of cardboard, covered with paper, and lined 
with velvet; there are sixteen separate pieces in each box, and 
these have to be put together with great neatness and 
accuracy. Those sixteen processes have to be performed 


‘carefully one bundred and forty-four times before the worker 


earns 3s. 9d., and out of her pay she has to get her own paste, 
—I am, Sir, X&e., M. E. Macpownatp, 
8 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 





THE LATE MRS. NORA CHESSON. 
(To Tux Eprror oF Tig “ Seecraror.”) 
Sre,—May I ask you to make room for the announcement that 
my firm will publish almost immediately a selected edition of the 
poems of‘ the late Mrs. Nora Chesson, better known as Nora 
Hopper, who died lately, leaving a young family almost entirely 
unprovided for? The entire proceeds of this publication, to 
which Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer contributes an introduction, will 
be devoted to the fund now being raised for the benefit of the 
children. Mr. Hueffer (90 Brook Green, W.) would be glad 
to hear in advance from intending subscribers to this edition, 
the price of which will be five shillings net.—I am, Sir, &e., 
ALsTon Rivers. 





THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
(To tus Evtton or Tus “SPectaTor.”) 

Srr,—I trust that you will permit me to state for the informa. 

tion of your readers that the Company commenced its course 

of musketry at Runnymede Range on Wednesday, with 

results which I consider fairly satisfactory, considering that 

it was the first time the men had shot on a real rifle range. 


Relying upon the constant instruction the men have received 
with the “ Wilkinson Sub-Target,” in the miniature range, and 
also to a smali extent (20 rounds) with service ammunition on 
the 90-yards range at the Hounslow Barracks, I have ventured to 
dispense altogether with the very costly Recruits Course, 'l'able A, 
aud to commence forthwith the “ ‘Trained Soldiers Course— 
Table B.” 

Nos. I. and II. Sections, numbering 54 privates, fired 
to-day the first two practices,—15 rounds (10 lying down and 
5 kneeling) at 200 yards. No. I. made an average of 37°73, and 
No. II. 37°32, out of the possible 60 points. But for the poor 
performances of half-a-dozen already ascertained bad shots, the 
results would have been very good. Some, at all events, of these 
men will fail to “ qualify,” and the results in the further practices 
which count for classification will, I trust, ba correspondingly 
improved, owing to their elimination, final or temporary. 

Hitherto, as you are aware, we have not contemplated facing 
the expense of firing a complete course; but in order that our 
men may be compared fully with Regulars, I am now strongly of 
opinion that a full course should if possible be fired. But there 
is the question of expense. Unless we abandon the idea of occa- 
sionally conveying the men by rail to and from fresh training 
grounds, according to our present intention, we cannot afford to 
pay for the extra ammunition necessary for a full course, or the 
increased number of railway fares to the rifle range. Meanwhile, 
I am glad to say that the London and South-Western Railway’ 
Company has kindly consented to convey us by rail at a single 
fare for the double journey. The cost of completing a full course 
of musketry—* Table B” for trained soldiers—would be about 
£100, ammunition and railway fares included. 

It may be said that we might march tothe riflerange. True; but 
a man who has marched fourteen miles (seven miles each way) in 
the day, without taking count of the time actually spent upon the 
rifle range, has not time—even if he were not more or less tired— 
to perform any other training within the same twenty-four hours. 
In other words, four hours a day spent solely in marching along a 
road would be sheer waste of valuable time. Moreover, even if we 
save by marching the cost of conveyance by rail, there remains 
the bill for the ammunition. We have bought and paid for 
10,000 rounds, of which number not quite 7,000 remain; wo 
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should require about 13,000 more to complete the individual 
practices alone,—after making due allowance for “ sighting 
» Wo sighting shots have been fired to-day. We shot in 


pleasantly dull weather, but with a moderately fresh as well as 

difty wind. 

=I am, Sir, &e., A. W. A. Pottock, Lieut.-Colonel. 
Hounslow. 


[A correspondent who desires to remain anonymous writes 
to us that he would like to presenta pair of field-glasses, 
value £2 2s., for the use of the Spectator Experimental Com- 

y. Thecorporals who are now to be promoted to section 
leaders will, he notes, require field-glasses, and he trusts that 
otber supporters of the Company will follow his example. 
We are most grateful for his kind offer, which we gladly 
accept, as well as for his helpful suggestion. The glasses are, 
po doubt, a most valuable aid to training, but the need for 
meeting a considerable number of unforeseen charges makes 
it impossible for us to spend money except upon the actual 
necessities of the Company.—Ep. Spectator.] 


(To rae Eprror or tae “ Sprcrator.”"] 

Srr,—I have only lately seen the Spectator of April 28th. 
You there say, in the “News of the Week,” that the main 
jdea of the Experiment is that “it may afford a means of 
giving us a Militia Force which shall be large in numbers, 
strong in training and discipline, drawn, not from the casual 
labourers, but from the soundest stratum of the civilian popula- 
tion [my italics], and consisting of men who are both thorough 
civilians and thorough soldiers.” 

Might I ask you to insist, again and again, upon this point of 
tapping a stratum very different from that from which the vast 
bulk of Militia recruits come? This may seem superfluous. 
But you have used such expressions as turning “men of the 
Militia class” into competent infantry soldiers in six months. 
This is liable to the interpretation, which I have heard placed 
upon it, that you mean that this can be done with the present 
class of Militiaman. Your Experiment is of such far-reaching 
importance that no such misconception should be allowed to be 
possible, even to the few. 

To give your readers some idea of what the Militia raw 
material is at present, I have looked up the measurements of 
one hundred consecutive Militia recruits enlisting at an average 
infantry depét. The one I have selected should, as far as so 
small a number can, yield a fair general sample, as it draws from 
town and village alike. Indeed, it happens that in this hundred 
the proportion of boys from rural and urban parishes is almost 
exactly equal. It is probable that recruits from rural areas, such 
as Suffolk or Somerset, might show a better physical average, as 
those exclusively from a town population might give a worse ; but 
Ithink that most men who have had to do with recruits will 
recognise the averages below as fairly typical of Militia recruits 
from mixed sources. For the sake of comparison, I repeat the 
statistics of the Spectator Company, as given by Colonel Pollock 
in your paper of April 21st :— 


Age. Height. Chest. Weight. 

yrs. mths. ft. in. in. st. to. 

Spectator Experimental Coy. 19 So © 2 sat a 2 © 
100 Militia Recruits ... » 18 7.0 SE wa Ou B® 


(* This measurement is that of the chest when fully expanded, the “ blown- 
out recruit” which caused some merriment in the House two or three years 
since. To arrive at the equivalent chest measurement as understood by a 
Civilian at least two inches should be deducted from the above.) 


Now the difference in age and physique of these two groups is 
most noticeable. But this is not all. The special correspondent 
of the Times, in his letter of April 26th, most pertinently remarks 
that such averages as those of the Spectator Company make “the 
class” of these recruits clear. Pounds and inches are not every- 
thing ; but the occupation of these hundred Militia boys goes far 
to confirm this statement. Seventy of them are “labourers” ; 
and of what use is an eight-and-a-half-stone labourer? Of the 
remainder, eleven describe themselves as “carmen.” I should 
be much surprised if the Spectator Company did not contain far 
more promising material than this. 

May you be. the means, Sir, of proving that such better 
material is available under suitable conditions, and of showing, 
as Iam sure you will, how much can be done with it. 
=I am, Sir, &c., A. B. C. 

P.S.—It may be said by some that whilst Colonel Pollock’s 
recruits approximate to the Guards standard, these Militia lads 
are of a physique not much inferior to that of the recruits for the 
Regular infantry, and that the latter turn out useful soldiers in 
time. This is to a large extent true. It is really wonderful how 
many of these boys develop. But they take an expensive year or 
two to do so, and there is considerable wastage. Neither of these 
factors is admissible in your six months’ programme. Hence 
there must be fair physique to start with. 








[*,* A subscription of £2 has been received from “A. A. M., 
Glasgow,” on behalf of the Spectator Experiment in Militia 





Training.} 


POETRY. 


EPHEMERIS. 
(THe May-Fty.) 
You fluttered forth above the sedge, 
Fulfilled with joy of living, 
You danced along the water’s edge 
Without the least misgiving : 

Yet, fluttering, dancing, nearer drew, 
By some strange impulse bidden, 
To that bright surface where, I knew, 

Yéur certain doom lay hidden. 





Then, underneath the alder boughs, 
You lighted on an eddy, 
As if your sunlit hour's carouse 
Had wearied you already : 
And, while you preened your gauzy wings, 
A cheerful and a gay fly, 
I saw the spread of circling rings, 
Where there had been a May-fly. 


Such was your life to death from birth, 
And, dazzling in its brevity, 
It seems to set a curious worth, 
By contrast, on longevity ; 
So that, if measuring our careers, 
My longer limit flatters, 
I ask myself if, hours or years, 
The difference really matters. 


Thus do I spin your elegy, 
Yet, knowing what shall follow, 
I feel my sentiments to be 
Not only trite but hollow: 
One waiting for the trout to rise 
Admits the thought as treasonable, 
Yet cannot reckon your demise, 
Though tragic, as unseasonable. 


The spot where, resolute or rash, 
You chose to float and founder, 
Conceals, to judge him by his splash, 
A good three-quarter-pounder : 
Above whose greedy nose shall sail, 
Just where he rose to strike you, 
A fly with something in his tail, 
Like you—yet not quite like you. 
ALFRED COCHRANE, 








BOOKS. 
er 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL.* 

Tue Duke of Argyll occupied an exceptional position among 
the public men of the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
His birth and rank introduced him to high political office at 
an age when less fortunate men are painfully climbing the 
lower rungs of the political ladder: his undoubted abilities 
secured his advancement to some of the highest administra- 
tive posts which English statesmen can fill. His good sense 
and cool judgment enabled him to command attention, and 
even to speak with authority, in the Cabinet; while as a 
debater he stood in the front rank in the House of Lords at 
a time when the best speakers in the Lords were the equals, 
and possibly the superiors, of the best speakers in the 
Commons. In addition, the Duke had scientific knowledge 
of no mean order; he had from his childhood been a careful 
observer, and he had at his command a style which enabled 
him to relate what he had seen with accuracy and charm. The 
illustrations which his widow has given us to the sumptuous 
volumes which we are reviewing show that the Duke’s pencil 
was almost as dexterous as his pen; while such works as The 
Reign of Law, The Unity of Nature, and The Unseen Founda- 
tions of Society display the variety of his knowledge and the 

extent of his accomplishments. 
Yet, when all this has been said, we doubt whether the Duke 





* The Duke of Argyll, 1823-1900: comprising his Autobiography down to 1857, 
and his Life from that date onwards based on his Correspondence and Diaries, 
Edited by the Dowager Duchess of Argyll. 2 vols, London: John Murray, 
(36s. net. j 
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ever did rise, or could have risen, to the very front rank in any 
of the many callings to which he devoted himself. The 
Unseen Foundations of Society is based on the prejudices, 
or, to use a softer word, on the predilections, of a great land- 
lord. The Unity of Nature is much more remarkable for 
power of observation than for depth of thought. In the eyes 
of men of science the Duke, from first to last, occupied 
the position of an amateur. High as he stood in politics, 
he rarely influenced opinion. His oratory was not of the 
order to excite enthusiasm among the masses. As a 
speaker, he was constantly admired; he was rarely or never 
feared. 

The elaborate Autobiography which the Duke commenced 
in his old age, and which unfortunately only extends till 1857, 
is not likely to alter the impression which the Duke's 
career has made on the general reader. It is ful of interest, 
and displays almost on every page a love and knowledge of 
Nature which add to its charm. In reading this Auto- 
biography, indeed, our first and somewhat melancholy 
conclusion is that the Duke was never a boy. At an age 
when his happier contemporaries were playing cricket, he was 
secretly making careful notes on the flight and habits of birds. 
Lady Granville said of one of his letters when he was twenty- 
one: “Quite charming; but oh! it might be from a grand- 
father.” Most men, like Tennyson’s “sober man among his 
boys,” have passed through a period in which they have sown 
their wild oats with more or less industry. The Duke's Auto- 
biography leaves the impression that he had never any wild 
oats tosow. Perhaps from this reason, and still more from 
the fact that he was never at school or at college, the Duke— 
so far as we can trace—enjoyed none of those intimate friend- 
ships with other men which it is the privilege of youth to 
form and of age to confirm. Even in his correspondence 
with his colleagues he is only occasionally at his ease. He 
lived, in fact, in an atmosphere of his own. His high rank, 
perbaps, made it difficult for the men of science, to whom he 
would naturally have been attracted, to meet him on equal 
terms. His great abilities probably held him aloof from men 
of his own order; for he may have reflected with the poet 
Moore that the society of the very great when unrelieved by 
men of talent is apt, like tableland, to be high and flat. The 
Duke might have been a worse naturalist, but he would have 
been a less “contradictious” statesman, if he had been fagged 
as a boy, if he had competed with his contemporaries on the 
river and in the schools at a University, and if he had 
fought one or two contested elections before he had been 
introduced to the gilded splendour of the House of Lords. 

The’ periods in the Duke’s career which are perhaps of the 
greatest interest are those which embrace the Crimean War, 
and the first two years of Mr. Gladstone’s second Administra- 
tion. The account which the Duke gives in his Autobio- 
grapby of the first of these periods is, to say the least, novel. 
He says in one place (Vol. I, p. 455) that “the public 
impression which has arisen of a deeply divided Cabinet does 
not consist with my memory at all.” He says in another 
{ibid., p. 469) that he told Lord Aberdeen that he had nothing 
to reproach himself with, either in what he had done or left 
undone. We have no intention of entering into the causes of 
the Crimean War, or the responsibilities of the Aberdeen 
Administration. But we doubt whether any competent 
historian will endorse the Duke’s conclusion, while we can 
only imagine that he bad never seen, or when he wrote his 
Autobiography had forgotten, the correspondence which 
passed between Lord Aberdeen and one of his principal 
colleagues. 

In 1880 the Duke joined Mr. Gladstone’s second Administra- 
tion as Lord Privy Seal. But he was with difficulty per- 
suaded from resigning office on the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill; and he finally retired from the Govern- 
ment in the following year on the introduction of the Irish 
Land Act of 1881. Wecannot affect surprise at his decision. His 
position as a great landlord, and the interest which he took 
in the management of his estates, had separated him from the 
policy which Mr. Gladstone, rightly or wrongly, was adopting. 
Those who have read The Unseen Foundations of Society must 
realise that the Duke brought to economical studies the ideas 
of a feudal landlord; and it is perhaps more remarkable that 
he should have followed Mr. Gladstone in 1870 than that he 
should have separated from him in 1881. 

If where property was concerned the Duke was influenced 





i 
by the views which a great proprietor naturally forms a 
was a little too ready to denounce those who differed Aes 
him as idiots and fools, in other matters he displayed a ean 
and consistent Liberalism. His first serious difference with 
Mr. Gladstone was in 1874, when that statesman emerged 
from his temporary retirement to defend patronage in the 
Scotch Church. He espoused the cause of the North in the 
American Civil War. After the escape of the ‘ Alabama,’ he 
had the courage to propose that orders should be sent for har 
detention in any British port which she might enter. He 
rendered almost as efficient service as Mr. Gladstone himself 
in rousing the attention of the country to the iniquities 9 
Turkish government in 1876. While he saw the importancg 
of submitting the provisions of the Treaty of San Stefano to 
a European Congress, he realised that the Treaty of Berlin 
altered it “immensely for the worse,” and in the last years of 
his life he denounced the atrocities which the Turks per. 
petrated in Armenia, and advocated some understanding with 
Russia on the Eastern question. These were great services, 
and the recollection of them ought to keep the Duke's 
memory green among later generations. But, great as these 
services were, they were, after all, only incidents in a long 
and varied career. With all the temptations which high rank 
and great wealth afford, the Duke set by his industry an 
example to all classes of his fellow-countrymen. As the 
Scottish Geographical Society said, he lived at Inveraray “in 
true Highland dignity and state, but not in luxury or idle. 
ness, for every day of his long and useful life was spent in the 
study of Nature and the cultivation of his mind.” So intense 
was his love of Nature that he chose his London house because 
he saw, to his astonishment, nuthatches on the trees and 
starlings on the lawn of the villa which was to become Argyll 
Lodge. Objections of distance disappeared. “The birds 
settled everything.” 





THE MAKING OF MODERN EGYPT.* 
MovERN Egypt has been fortunate in her historians. Instead 
of falling a prey to the wandering journalist or the armchair 
critic at home, she has had her bistory told by the men who 
helped to make it,—Lord Milner, the late Sir Clinton 
Dawkins and Sir Eldon Gorst, and now Sir Auckland Colvin, 
who played a large part at the most critical time in her 
fortunes. Lord Milner’s work was not a consecutive history, 
but a series of brilliant essays on the main Egyptian problems, 
Sir Auckland Colvin aims at following closely the order of 
events,—* to tell, in popular terms, the story of the making 
of modern Egypt under British influence, from its i]l-omened 
commencement, and throughout its. early years of difficulty, 
doubting and disasters, to the triumphant close of the pro- 
longed crisis.” The nineteenth century in Egypt was a period 
of violent changes. The country, which had slumbered more 
or less since the Roman conquest, found itself suddenly drawn 
into the maelstrom of world-politics. That barbarian of genius, 
Muhammad Ali, made of it a quasi-independent principality. 
Abbas and Said, his successors, were commonplace folk, but 
with Ismail commenced a saturnalia of extravagance. He 
found the public Debt four millions sterling. After sixteen 
years of recklessness he left it at one hundred millions, and 
of his loans, so low had the credit of the country sunk, the 
net product barely amounted to half the liability. Bankruptey 
was in the air, and with this danger came Arabi’s rebellion. 
When Britain, after restoring order, commuted Arabi's death 
sentence to banishment, and thereby fatally weakened the 
Khedive’s prestige, she took unwittingly a step which made 
impossible her retirement from the country. Henceforth her 
bayonets must guarantee order, and her hands make straight 
the tangle. 

Britain’s task in Egypt falls under three great heads,—the 
fight for solvency, the fight against the Mahdi and his 
successors for the security of the Nile, and the fight against 
internationalism. And the settlement of these problems falls 
under three main epochs financially. The first was from 1883 to 
1889, when solvency was the only aim of the Administration. 
From 1889 to 1896 economy was still the main consideration, 
but much was done in the way of remitting the more burden- 
some taxes. After 1896 came the period of construction, 
when Egypt with a full Treasury could devote herself to 





* The Making of Modern Egypt. By Sir \ Colvin, K.C.8.L, K.C.M.Gus 


C.LE. London: Seeley and Co, [18s, net, 
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——— 
reproductive expenditure, to making dams and building 


railways, and to revising her whole economic position 
The first epoch was the period of trial, and it, too, has 
three distinct phases. The first was the time of Lord 
Dufferin’s Mission, when hopes were still high, and the 
yottenness of the fabric had not been realised. The second 
began with Sir Evelyn Baring’s arrival in 1883, and included 
the Gordon episode, the London Convention, and the Inter- 
national Settlement of 1885. It was a time when the most 
courageous might well despair of any good issue from such a 
chaos of perplexities. From 1885 to 1889 things were bad 
enough, but the course had been determined, and it was possible 
for the watcher to see light behind the storm-clouds. Sir 
Auckland Colvin is at his best in his narrative of these 
tangled years. He shows a scrupulous fairness towards men 
and institutions he is not in sympathy with. Nothing 
could be better, for example, than his sketches of the 
chief Egyptian statesmen—Nubar, Riaz, and the rest—or his 
summary of the work of the Caisse. That Cerberus “is stil] 
to be found at his old post. But his teeth are drawn, his eyes 
are dim, his hearing is dull, and his limbs palsied. In a few 
years, when he dies, as he is doomed to die, of natural decay, 
the verdict on him will be that he was a faithful watchdog in 
his youth, a dog-in-the-manger in later life, and in his closing 
years superfluous.” He shows, too, the radical hopelessness 
of Gordon’s scheme for the evacuation of the Soudan, in 
estimating which we are too prone to forget that Gordon 
wholly omitted one factor from his calculations,—the power 
of the Mahdi, which he only realised with the approach of 
death. 

The second period was a time of prosaic hard work, during 
which Britain was fortunately concerned with other things, 
and left Egypt in the hands of the one man who understood 
her. But with the third period comes the era of expansion, 
when the seed sown so laboriously begins to bear fruit. That 
fiscal emancipation must precede administrative improvement 
was the first article of Lord Cromer’s creed. The depart- 
ments had to wait until the taxpayer had been relieved of the 
worst of his burdens. Lord Cromer’s work is a fine example 
of the truth of the proverb, festina lente. Between the years 
1883 and 1889 he had the most heart-breaking task which has, 
perhaps, ever fallen to the lot of a British statesman. A 
weaker man would have broken down under the strain, a less 
wise man would have tried heroic remedies and forced the 
pace. But Lord Cromer aever swerved either from his 
optimism or his patience, and the man who has faith in 
Time is rarely betrayed. The whole burden was on his 
shoulders, for the interventions of British Cabinets were 
generally ill inspired, as in the extraordinary Drummond- 
Wolff Mission. In Sir Auckland Colvin’s pages may be 
read the tale of the progress first to solvency and then to 
prosperity, of tke slow reconquest of the Soudan, and of 
the gradual loosening of the shackles of internationalism 
which culminated in the Anglo-French Agreement of 1904. 
The doom of internationalism was sounded when the Caisse, 
upheld by the Mixed Tribunals, refused to advance part of 
the cost of the Omdurman Campaign, and the British Govern- 
ment provided the money. “ The British Treasury does not part 
with public funds without some prospect of compensation.” 
With the 1904 Agreement, Lord Cromer’s stewardship 
was justified of its works. The history of Egypt and 
of the Soudan takes on a new character. The plateau has 
been reached, and progress is a smooth and rapid advance 
across a level country instead of the labourious struggle up 
the steeps. Of the man to whom this unparalleled result is 
due Sir Auckland Colvin has written in eloquent words. “ He 
deserved success, and had achieved it; his name passes hence. 
forth into that bright roll of his countrymen which derives 
its lustre in Eastern history, not from wars or bloodshed, but 
from a higher and more noble title; from benefits conferred 
and contentment assured to alien peoples, through wise 
administration and the fruitful arts of peace.” 

Sir Auckland Colvin’s work should take rank as the 
standard history of our labours in Egypt. Apart from his 
skilful arrangement of a large mass of materials, and the 
accuracy and lucidity of his exposition of intricate questions, it 
deserves to be read for its literary charm. Few men who have 
spent their lives in administration, more especially in financial 


and he has a happy gift of classical reminiscence. He is as 
much alive to the romance of Egypt as the peripatetic French 
novelist who sees no other side. Among pages of grave 
politics it is pleasant to find such a sketch as that of old 
Zebehr, the slave-dealer, whom Gordon asked for as his 
colleague :— 

“As we leave behind us the darkness of those evil years, we 
take away, as a last impression, this pleasing pastoral picture of 
Zebehr, retired perforce from the busy cares LT team leaking, and 
spending the evening of his days in the fruitful sunshine of 
official favour; his sword turned into a pease and his 
later years employed as Candide would have had him employ 
them. We are reminded of that other gentle recluse at Edmonton: 
‘My name is Retired Leisure; I am to be met in trim gardens; 
I grow into gentility perceptibly.’ ” 





THE POPE OF HOLLAND HOUSE.* 


Time has not dealt kindly with John Whishaw. As Mr, 
W. P. Courtney points out, the National Dictionary of 
Biography ignores him. Whén Carlyle asked the elder 
Sterling who he was, “He’s a damned old humbug,” was 
the reply; “dines at Holland House.” The fact of his 
lameness emerges from every account. Sydney Smith once 
pointed him out as “Hannibal who lost his leg in the 
Carthaginian War.” This is not sufficient for immortality. 
But it was not all. Whishaw was an accomplished scholar 
and a sedulous official He wrote and he talked excellent 
sense for many years. A friend of Lord and Lady Holland, 
he lived on terms of intimacy with all the Whigs, and it is 
evident that he knew as much concerning the conduct of the 
Edinburgh as the editor himself. Above all, he wrote many 
letters, which were well worth printing, and he numbered 
among his correspondents many of the most highly dis- 
tinguished people of the time. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the book, excellently 
annotated by Lady Seymour, and furnished with a sym- 
pathetic memaqir by Mr. W. P. Courtney, should be interest- 
ing from end toend. The pages bristle with great names and 
interesting stories. For instance, Whishaw sketches the rise 
of Madame de Staél with much circumstance :— 

“Madame de Staél,” says he, “continues to be very popular, 

and her parties are numerous and splendidly attended. Her 
success has been prodigious, and beyond all former examples 
with people of all parties. I know of no exceptions but Lady 
Spencer and the Grenville family. Very lately Lord and Lady 
Ellenborough, who had held aloof for a long time, paid her a first 
visit. She has certainly great good temper, and is occasionally 
very brilliant and eloquent.” 
Truly it was a great triumph to conquer Lord and Lady 
Ellenborough, even if the Grenvilles held aloof, and Madame 
de Staél must have been proud of it. Of Napoleon, Whishaw 
writes with some sympathy and much knowledge, and he 
collected the gossip about him with assiduity. When he 
was at Elba, the Emperor saw Vernon Harcourt, whom 
he asked for news of Madame de Staél, adding, with a 
grim humour, “She speaks as ill of the Bourbons as she did 
of me.” With the same Englishman he discussed Metternich 
frankly and justly from his own point of view. “II n'est pas 
un bon politique,” said he; “ il a del’esprit, de l’esprit frangois ; 
il est aimable, mais il ment trop; il ne sait que mentir; on 
peut mentir une fois, méme deux trois, mais on finit par ¢tre 
connu; et on ne peut rien faire d’avantage.’ Whishaw did 
not follow the majority of his friends in setting Napoleon upon 
the topmost pedestal of heroism :— 

“One laments the necessity,” says he in a characteristic 
passage, “of condemning a man of great powers to a state of 
banishment ...... but some strong measure of the sort appears 
to be indispensable; and it is a characteristic and appropriate 
punishment for a man whose military exploits have been the 
constant subject of anxiety and alarm in Europe for the last 
twenty years that he should be consigned for the rest of his life 
to a state of hopeless obscurity. Observe that my hatred of him 
is not founded on his real or supposed crimes, but upon his 
constant hostility to the principles of liberty.” 

That was not the accepted view of the Whig Party. Lord 
Holland, indeed, went so far as to complain in the House of 
Lords of the treatment of Napoleon. But to Whishaw “the 
principles of liberty” were more precious even than the dis- 
comfiture of the Tories, and he included in one condemnation 
all those who did not oppose with Sheridan “ the corporation 








* The Pope of Holland House: Selections from the Correspondence of John 
Whishaw and his Friends, 1813-1840. Edited and Annotated by Lady Seymour, 





administration, have attained to so admirable a style. Every 
Shapter is enlivened with wit and picturesqueness of phrase, 


With a Memoir of Whishaw and an Account of ‘‘ The King of Clubs” by W. P. 
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of Sovereigns combined against the rights of independent 
nations.” 

In other words, he was something of a doctrinaire, and much 
of a pedant. Like all the men of his school, he affected a tone 
of superiority. He believed that he and his friends held the 
truth firmly with both hands, and that, though the Edinburgh 
was incomparably the greatest review on earth, it was still, 
unlike the elect, capable of error. So he pontified with much 
ease and comfort, and fully earned the name by which 
he is still remembered. There are few people on the 
other side whom he does not assail with his patronage. He 
tells us that Lockhart was the principal author of Peter's 
Letters, in which “he has given an account of Playfair, 
Jeffrey, &c., with none of whom he is acquainted. This work 
and his connection with Blackwood’s Magazine have fixed a 
certain stigma on him; and though he is an advocate and 
sufficiently pleasing in his manners, he is hardly noticed or 
spoken to by the Whig lawyers, who give the tone at Edin- 
burgh.” Every word of that is priceless. Of what profit 
was it to Lockhart that he was a wit and the son-in-law of 
Scott? The Whig advocates set the tone, and they would 
have none of him. In a similar spirit Whishaw writes 
of Sir Walter himself. “You have probably read the 
new novel of ‘The Monastery,’” he says to Mr. Smith, “and 
have doubtless been pleased with many parts of it, though it 
seems generally considered as a failure, and as a whole it 
certainly has many defects.” On the other hand, Lord Lans- 
downe and he read The Pirate “in the family circle” at 
Bowood with very great success. “We are much pleased 
with everything,” says he, “except an old Sibyl, who is a 
mere copy of Meg Merrilies, and much less natural and 
probable.” Not even Byron is wholly to his taste, though he 
has the courage to praise “Don Juan.” “I agree very much 
in your opinion,” he writes in 1817, “respecting Jeffrey's 
critique of Lord Byron. His taste I have long thought very 
much perverted; and his praises in this instance are violent 
and exaggerated. It is not creditable to see the ‘ Edinburgh’ 
and the ‘ Quarterly Reviews’ bidding, as it were, against each 
other for the favour of Lord Byron, at a time when he is going 
out of favour with the public. One might almost suspect 
that they are afraid of his satirical powers.” It is difficult to 
see what the “favour” of the public has to do with it. And 
we may be quite sure that Jeffrey, at any rate, had no fear of 
the “satirical powers” of Lord Byron or of any one else. 

It is unfortunate for those wise persons who in their own day 
are too sure of themselves that their judgments are reversed 
while they are still alive to witness the reversal. And yet, as 
we read Whishaw’s letters, we may doubt whether the con- 
sciousness of error could ever hurt his self-esteem. His 
opinions on literature and politics are given with a firmness 
which it is impossible not to admire. There were few 
frequenters of Holland House who suffered from diffidence. 
But Whishaw laid down the law with an amiable certainty to 
which none of the others could aspire, and being plainly 
infallible, he well deserved the title which he won. 





THE KING OF THE CRITICS: C. A. SAINTE. 
BEUVE.* 

Tue Italian adage traduttori traditori is never more 
applicable than when the book victimised is French, and 
English is the language into which it is turned. French with 
its shallow flow of words, limitations of phrase and idiom, 
and crystal clearness of meaning: English with its rich 
vocabulary, independence of traditional form, and magic of 
suggestive power,—tongues thus differently constituted must 
needs be imperfect literary commensurables. The “traitors” 
now before us have been guilty of a mere minimum of crime. 
Their translation of a series of masterpieces of French critical 
prose is as Ciceronian in quality as the peculiarities of the 
American lingua rusticana permit, their notes on points of 
authorship and history are useful, and we have only to com- 
plain that they have converted certain of the great master’s 
separate essays into pasticcios bearing a single title. 

Sainte-Beuve, born in 1804, educated for medicine, and 
aspiring to greatness as a poet, enrolled himself, after a 





* Portraits of the Eighteenth Century, Historic and Literary. By C. A. Sainte- 
Beuve. Translated by Katharine P. Wormeley and George Tcnhane Mean 
With a Critical Introduction by Edmund Scherer, 2 vols. London: U, P. 
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prolonged visit to England, in the second Cénacle, the Panas 
social coterie of poetical Romanticists of whom Victor _ 
was chief. Besides attempts “to build the lofty rhyme,” which 
did not satisfy Parisian taste, he experimented in political 
and literary prose, wrote a novel, and undertook first hig 
Historic and Literary Portraits, then his Causeries de Lundi 
essays constructed on the narrative-conversational pattery 
which brought him European paramountcy as a critic, On 
devient patissier, on est né rdtisseur, wrote the great Briilat- 
Savarin; but Sainte-Beuve soon discovered that though 
intuition might suffice for the kitchen, ideal criticism wanted 
a broader basis. The reviewer of to-day who, after a few 
dips into the book sent him for notice, disposes of his work in 
an afternoon, finally spending half-an-hour on the correction 
of his proofs, will laugh at a remark in his rival's “ Portrait” 
of Diderot :— 

_ “You seclude yourself for a fortnight with the writings of some 
illustrious dead man—poet or philosopher; you study him, you 
turn him this way or that, you question him at your leisure; you 
make him pose for you, so to speak ; it is almost as if one passed 
a fortnight in the country making a portrait or a bust of Byron 
Scott, or Goethe.” F 
That is what must be gone through if you want to con. 
struct a “comparative biography” of a great writer. In an 
essay not contained in the volumes before us, Sainte. 
Beuve tells you how, profiting by a hint given by Madame 
de Staél (not the more notable lady of the Régence with 
two “a’s” in her name), he determined to put up the 
shutters on the traditional criticisms, which were little 
more than tables of contents touched and improved by a 
teacher of pedantic rhetoric. Institute a system of “natural” 
observation; study your writer’s personal life and character, 
his physiology, the origin of his talent, and find out who 
admired and who hated his work. You arrive thus at a 
method of criticism, though not quite ata code. Approaching, 
moreover, the neighbourhood of our Galtonian idea, Sainte. 
Beuve goes on to say, tel arbre, tel fruit, therefore try to 
tabulate “the group.” Study your author's sisters. The 
Miss Lamartines, for instance, formed a perfect “nest of 
nightingales,” whose chirpings would be re-echoed in the 
poet’s Harmonies and the History of the Girondins. Then 
the two Miss Chateaubriands, with their dissimilar 
characters, might afford insight into the want of 
equilibrium descernible, perhaps, in the (Génie dw 
Christianisme. When critics are prejudiced against a popular 
author, their turn will be served if they meet an emollient 
that softens their dislike,—qui les éclaire, les rassure. Sainte- 
Beuve detested Le Peau de Chagrin, but the individuality of 
Miss Balzac was calculated to open his mind to a more 
scientific view of her brother's genius. 

The new system of entrenchments being thus drawn round 
the fortress, the critic was ready for the operations which 
would enable him to say with confidence, mon siége est fait. 
Here is M. Scherer’s account of Sainte-Beuve's final steps of 
attack on his citadel :— 

“From the time when the Lundis began, his whole life was 
governed by the traditions of the task he had undertaken. 
Those marvellous articles came from the cell of a Benedictine 
monk. Sainte-Beuve’s door was closed, except on Monday, tho 
day of publication, which was made a day of rest and holiday. 
The books he needed for his works were collected in advance in the 
public libraries by devoted friends. The readings from them made, 
the passages noted, he made a first sketch of his article ; then he 
‘built it,’ as he used to say. After which, he corrected every 
part of it, and began to write it, dictating to his secretary, 
snatching the pen himself now and then, interlining, modifying, 
bettering. The whole conscience of the scholar and artist was on 
the qui vive during this labour, and to the last moment. On 
Friday the article was finished: Sainte-Beuve drew breath ; ho 
went to read his work to Véron, whose bourgeois tact he valued ; 
after which he stayed to dinner with Véron and a few friends. 
The task was not finished, however; after the printing came the 
correction of proofs, of which two, sometimes three, were needed 
to satisfy his requirements. Saturday and Sunday were passed 
thus, and then the next week was already there with its new 
article to sketch out. Such is the cost of perfect things, of 
lasting things!” 

The essayist was a good Greek and Latin scholar, and 
his “dip into the Thames” gave him a knowledge of our 
language unique in a Frenchman, so that he did not 
read Cowper, or Byron, or Wordsworth through the usual 
Parisian spectacles. Cosmopolitan and sober in intellectual 
temperament, he was always polite in controversy, never 
cynical, had no malice in his ink-bottle, and as regards 
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religion, far from being touched by the prevalent French 


gentiment, éorasez Uinfime, his anger is aroused when he 
finds Voltaire chaffing at the election of anew Pope. Against 
the black spot that gave Sainte-Beuve such an evil name 
during a part of his life may be set the independence of 
character which distinguished him from some other literary 
magnates of his day. He declined the courtly advantages 

Jaced at his disposal by his notorious partisanship for 
Napoleon IIL, a leaning not based on Caesarian feeling, but 
on the belief that the “man of December” was “the wall” 
wanted for the protection of France against a modern Reign 
of Terror, with its éricoteuses and guillotine. 

In one sidewalk of criticism Sainte-Beuve was more at 
home than, for instance, his contemporary Taine, who, master 
as he was of the art of literary description of landscapes and 
pictures, could hardly distinguish, so his friends used to say, 
between a Rosa Bonheur and a Delacroix. Calling Diderot’s 
Salons “noble discourses on art,” the essayist reluctantly 
allows that they lie outside their subject, treating painting 
from the literary, dramatic standpoint, judging form and 
colour, not with the eyes, but with the spectacles of the mind, 
and making a canvas a peg on which the critic hangs fanciful 
aesthetic sermons of his own. The great Encyclopaedist, 
objects Sainte-Beuve, was not blind to the power of technique, 
yet in describing, for example, a picture by his favourite, 
Greuze, he would translate it into words, interpret it, and add 
to its plain meaning. Diderot’s masterly analyses are, in fact, 
derivative paintings, “little poems, appropriate to the pictures, 
and printed on the opposite page as it were.” In the “Girl 
Weeping for her Dead Bird” he tells you to notice that the 
child is shamming; she really cares about something else. 
That something Diderot reveals in a poetical elegy of his 
own invention which “transfixes the idyll on the canvas,” so 
that “the picture is, with him, simply a pretext for reverie, 
for poetic thoughts.” 

The father of the Positive Philosophy, M. Comte, had his 
stall at the Opera. We do not know whether Sainte-Beuve, 
who hated theatres, indulged in that luxury (which, as he 
hardly ever left Paris for a single day for fourteen years, he 
ought to have allowed himself), but he had an acquaintance- 
ship with music very different from that of the average 
litt‘rateur. His matchless portrait of Benjamin Franklin 
as philosopher, politician, and diplomatist contains this 
melodious intermezzo :— 

“He wrote something on ‘Old Scotch Melodies,’ and the 
delightful impression they made upon the soul. He tried, in a 
very acute analysis, much as a Dugald Stewart might have done 
later, to explain why those old melodies are so charming. His 
remarks on this subject bear the stamp of that ingenious 
simplicity of thought which is the sign of a truly philosophical 
mind. Nevertheless, in the matter of music, as in all else, it is 
evident that what Franklin likes is simplicity ; he wants music 
conformed to the sense of the words and the feelings expressed, 
and this with as little effort as possible. But there is a kingdom 
of Sounds, as there is one of Colour and of Light; and this 
magnificent kingdom in which we see the Handels and the 
Pergoleses rise and soar, as in the other we see the Titians and 
the Rubenses float and play, Franklin was not formed to enter; 
he who invented and perfected the harmonica remained in the 
principles of elementary music. In nothing did he like luxury, 
and in the fine arts luxury is richness and talent itself.” 

Matthew Arnold called Sainte-Beuve “an unrivalled guide 
to French genius and literature,” and even “the most notable 
critic of our time”: a special obiter dictum of the present 
director of our insular instruction runs in a similar strain. 
Mr. Birrell’s recognition of Sainte-Beuve’s superiority might 
well have been prompted by the monographs on Buffon and 
Frederick the Great. One sees the real living Buffon getting 
up at 6 a.m., having himself coifé and dressed in the Cilil-de- 
Beuf fashion of the time, wearing clean cuffs and frills, march- 
ing across parterres and terraces of his Burgundy chateau, and 
ascending the steps of a tower to the vaulted study in which he 
slaved at his great works on the animal kingdom, mineralogy, 
geology, and so forth. The eager naturalist and speculator, 
said by Hume to be more like a Marshal of France than a man 
of letters, is also shown in a comical aspect. When the 
pompous Director of the Jardin du Roi was ordered to 
arrange, nolens volens, his plants according to the new sexual 
system of Linnaeus, he showed his disgust at the Swede’s 
innovation by having the names of the new botany written 
on the under-side of the labels. A bantering passage of the 
essay runs thus :— 


codes of height, if we may say so, and of physical size; so it was 
that he thought fitting to begin the history of birds with that of 
the Ostrich, which is the elephant of that order of creatures,” 

To an underestimate of Buffon as theorist Sainte-Beuve 
was led by the experts consulted by him, in his usual pre- 
cautionary manner, regarding the great naturalist’s cosmical 
speculations, some of which, as now read, have a Darwinian 
flavour. 

The essayist’s personal knowledge of the “eternal feminine” 
was superficial, yet his portraiture of great women is always 
Sainte-Beuve premier cru, and the vintage varies with the 
characteristics of each separate queen of wit and beauty. 
There is the Duchesse de Maine, at her little Court of Sceaux, 
with her Order of the Honey Bee of Mount Hymettus, 
actress, Latin scholar, student of Descartes and Fontenelle, 
and if not as great a mathematician as Voltaire’s “sublime 
Emilie,” a keen worker with the telescope and microscope. 
There is Madame d’Epinay, beloved of Melchoir Grimm for 
twenty-seven years, called by Diderot an “image of tenderness 
and sensuality,” and according to Voltaire “an eagle in a cage 
of gauze,” with Rousseau at her feet, authoress of notable 
power. Also the wealthy Madame de Lambert, type of 
genius and virtue, in the salon (which the essayist will not 
have called a bureau d'esprit), holding her own in badinage or 
in deep discussion with the Academicians of the ville Lumiere : 
and, at her side, Madame Necker, noble exemplar of reason 
and morality, great literary artist,—each of the likenesses of 
these women and others, has its own distinct bouquet. The 
lifelike portrait of that seductive wife of the Controller- 
General Necker, the flower transplanted to Paris from 
Lausanne, “la belle Curchod,” the cynosure of all neighbour- 
ing eyes, is flanked by the juvenile Gibbon with his “I have 
seen Mlle. Curchod—omnia vincit Amor, et nos cedamus 
Amori”; and there is a delightful extract from a Paris letter 
of the newly married lady, written seven years after the future 
historian’s sentimental “decline and fall,”” which runs thus :— 
“Thad him at my house every day; he had become gentle, 
yielding, humble, modest, even to timidity,’"—language called 
by the modern Frenchman “a mixture of cordiality and pique.” 
This spotless woman, writes the author, would have wished 
her illustrious daughter, Madame de Staél, “to be altogether 
different” from what she was in certain pages of her life, and 
he adds that the maternal cast of mind, softened and mel- 
lowed after the first generation, reappeared in the thoughts 
and moral principles of a family of illustrious survivors. 
Sainte-Beuve could not foresee that in a third generation of 
Curchods the attractive qualities of la belle Suzanne would 
be again visible near Lake Leman's “crystal face.” 










































NOVELS. 
THE TRAVELLER’S JOY.* 

Mr. Pierce is an incorrigible optimist, a devout lover of 
Nature, and he has, moreover, a very sincere reverence for 
womanhood, three qualities so excellent in themselves and so 
agreeably displayed in his charming romance of the South 
Downs that a very cordial welcome is due to his first incursion 
into the arena of fiction. In proof of his optimism, it is 
enough to say that not only is there no approach to a villain 
in his plot, but that the rdle of virtuous uncle is assigned to 
a publisher, while the hero's kindliness and chivalry are 
sufficiently indicated in the description of the peculiar class 
of men to which he belonged :— 

“There are certain men who are able without effort to make 
their prasence welcome to the gentler sex; who seem to possess 
some talisman—as unquostioned as it is indefinable, whether it be 
of manuer, or of looks, or of a certain sweetness of temper, com- 
bined with a very real manliness—which admits them at once 
into that higher intimacy with womankind, whose outward sign 
is reverence and service. 

The plot itself is of the utmost simplicity. Anthony Penrose, 
a young author endowed with talent as well as means, 
takes up his quarters at a rustic inn, where a chance 
encounter with two young ladies, belated in a thunderstorm 
on their way home, leads to further meetings, and a friend- 
ship, rapidly ripening into mutual affection, with the more 
fascinating of the two girls. Anthony, for reasons which 
need not here be discussed, prefers to conceal his real 



































“He was rather fond of arranging things and creatures in 


* The Traveller's Joy. By Ernest Frederic Pierce. Bristol: J. W. Arrow- 
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name, a course of deception that leads to some harmless 
misunderstanding, which the heroine’s uncle and guardian 
turns to excellent purpose. What lends peculiar charm to 
the narrative is the skill with which the author illustrates the 
contrast between hero and heroine in their attitude towards 
Nature :— 

“It was for Nature in her royal mood that Anthony had ready 

eyes—Nature arrayed in glory of purple and gold; the dweller in 
high and silent places, whom to seek is loneliness, whom to find is 
exaltation—the Lady of White Light, unapproachable, save with 
worship and with a clean heart; her vassals the unfaltering 
stars. Of her Anthony knew something, though he was not as 
yet wholly her servant. But the more homely and tender aspects 
of Nature he overlooked; seeing the sky afar off, he missed the 
flower at his feet. He was no naturalist, and he had a tendency 
to approach Nature by the way of books; a tendency which his 
love of the road had only partially corrected. Well as he loved 
the country, he sometimes cared for it less for its own sake than 
for the phrases that expressed it; like a painter who sees only 
pictures in Nature, and whose art must suffer in consequence ; for 
if Nature were naught but pictures, of what use were painters? 
With Madge it was otherwise. She loved the earth and the life 
of it entirely for itself, and that love drew her to seek a more 
intimate knowledge of all the common and beautiful manifesta- 
tions of it; so that the flowers became her friends, and she 
delighted in the ways of the birds and of the forest folk, and in 
the country life about her, no less than she delighted in the wind, 
the sunlight, and the free air.” 
Anthony’s courtship, then, is eminently an illustration of 
the saying that love is a liberal education, and he proves 
so apt a scholar that we are quite ready to believe that 
the story he wrote during his brief exile from his lady-love 
deserved the eulogies of his publisher and hastened their 
reunion. 

The picture of the inn which is Anthony’s headquarters 
throughout most of the story is so alluring that Mr. Pierce 
is well advised not to reveal the whereabouts of the original, 
assuming that such exists, since the advertisement would 
prove fatal to its seclusion. In this context we may quote 
the interesting and novel definition of a good inn which is 
put into the mouth of the hero :— 

“«What do you call a good inn? ’—‘ One that, however com- 
fortably it may house you, will never let you forget the road; 
that, while affording good entertainment, always keeps a door 
open to the road that runs by it; a place that holds you without 
restraint, sends you forth without regret, and sets you upon your 
journey eager for whatever the day may have in store.’” 

The story is not without blemishes, the figure of the curate 
betraying a distinct anti-clerical bias, while the love scenes 
are of a rather long-drawn sweetness. But the book is as 
fresh and wholesome as a spring morning; its worst faults 
are those of inexperience, and all lovers of The Open Road, 
which the hero so happily describes as “a sort of vagabond’s 
missal indispensable to all wayfarers and earth lovers,” will 
find in it a set of fresh and engaging variations on the master 
theme of that delightful anthclogy. 





A Supreme Moment. By Mrs. Hamilton Synge. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.)\—Mrs. Synge has succeeded in making a very 
interesting story out of extremely simple, and even unpromising, 
materials. A man of independent means—a valetudinarian of 
settled habits and middle age—who lives in the country with his 
sister, offers a home to the orphan daughter of an old college 
friend. Brother and sister have lived together for years a life of 
almost suffocating regularity, with this difference, that Bertram, 
an excellent and conscientious person, is thoroughly content 
with his cotton-wool life, while Agatha is dimly conscious of 
wasted opportunities,—of the heavy price paid for an undeviating 
adhesion to routine. The process of emancipation and enlighten- 
ment is hastened by the arrival of Estelle Bampfylde, a graceful, 
artistic, exotic creature who has lived chiefly abroad. Agatha’s 
common-sense is tempered by sympathy, while Estelle, for all her 
charm, lacks will-power and judgment. From the contact and 
mutual interaction of these two widely contrasted characters un- 
expected developments ensue, which are all the more interesting 
from the author’s quiet and unsensational methods. The title does 
not seem to us well chosen, and the absence of a “ full close” to 
the story is rather tantalising, for the narrative leaves off without 
any very clear indication as to the subsequent career of the two 
principal characters. Still, as a delicate and suggestive study of 
discontent on its nobler as well as its emotional side, the book has 
a psychological interest which lifts it far above the plane of the 
average novel of manners. 

In Subjection. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. (Hutchinson 
and Co. 6s.)—People who enjoyed the then Miss Fowler’s first 





story, “Concerning Isabel Carnaby,” will be glad to meet 
same character in the present novel. In this book Miss Fowl 
has returned, as far as epigrams are concerned, to what ma: ‘© 
called her old form, and every page bristles with ater 5, 
sayings, which, although they are almost always entertaining = 
sometimes also not a little provoking. The reader will often fee} 
with Fabia in the story that “Isabel’s habit of speaking light] 
and half-mockingly about everything always irritated her.” Mic, 
Fowler’s—or perhaps we should say Mrs. Felkin’s—ideas on 
matrimony are decidedly edifying, and the “subjection” of the 
title applies to the whole race of wives. It must be owned that the 
ordinary wife would think that the “ patient Griselda” attitude of 
Janet Carr was almost overdone; it may also be doubted whether 
the heroine Fabia would have been so overcome with admiration 
of her husband’s sternness as completely to change her nature, 
The interest of Miss Fowler’s books, however, cannot be said 
to lie in the author’s studies of human nature. The reader's 
feeling of gratitude to her is not due for any subtle analysis of 
character, but for the brilliant powers of repartee with which 
she invests her characters. 


The Woman in the Alcove. By Anna Katharine Green. (Chatto 
and Windus, 6s.)—Miss Anna Katharine Green is not invariably 
up to her own standard of sensational mystery, but in The Woman 
in the Alcove she contrives to keep the reader’s interest on tho 
stretch from the first page to the last. It must be clearly under. 
stood that the book is not, and does not pretend to be, literature 
but within its own limits, which are those of the detective story 
pure and simple, it is exceedingly ingenious, and the situations 
are well devised. Unlike many writers of sensational fiction, Miss 
Anna Katharine Green always takes the trouble “to join her 
flats,"—in other words, to gather up the minutest end of 
thread which she has left hanging and tie it up in a satisfactory 
knot. There is thus no little theory or little clue remembered 
by the reader and forgotten by the author, and everything is 
nicely rounded off,—the good people rewarded and the bad 
thoroughly punished. 


An Elderly Person. By Ella MacMahon. (Chapman and Hall, 
6s.) —Miss MacMahon is better at a long story than at a collection 
of short sketches. Her forte is not in striking situations, but in 
the development of character arising out of the environment 
which she describes. There is no room in a short story for this 
development, and therefore the author is not at her best. Two 
stories in this collection, however, reach a high level,—“ Mrs. 
Kavanagh” and “Mrs. Kavanagh’s Husband.” ‘They are Irish 
stories, and managed with a touch of whimsical poetry very true 
to the Irish nature. The other tales, while quite readable, are in 
no way distinguished, although the first story, from which 
the book takes its title, has a pathos of its own. Readers who 
send for the book from the library will, however, find that it is 
quite possible to spend an agreeable hour even over the morg 
conventional sketches in the collection. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE NAVAL ANNUAL. 

The Naval Annual, 1906. Edited by J. Leyland and T. A. 
Brassey. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 15s. net.)—There have 
been many important developments relating to the Navy during 
the last year, and the editors of The Naval Annual have procured 
the services of many competent writers to discuss these points, 
It is a difficult thing to give a clear description of a naval engage- 
ment, and Mr. Leyland is to be congratulated on having success- 
fully accomplished this in his account of the battle of 'sushima, 
With the aid of some excellent diagrams, he takes us through the 
various phases of the battle, hinting at the lessons to be learned, 
and leaving the reader to draw his own conclusions. The diagrams 
of ships are accurate, except in the case of the ‘ Achilles’ class, 
The correct armament for this class is, however, given in the 
tables. Commander C. N. Robinson contributes an article on the 
gunnery practice of the Fleet, and the excellent results of the last 
practices are tabulated. As regards the latter, it is a pity that 
the conditions under which the firing took place, such as 
the state of the sea and the length of time the ship had 
been in commission, are not given. To have obtained these 
would perhaps have been difficult, yet these conditions might 
have an important bearing on individual results. The sym 
posium on the problem of speed is interesting in that 
it shows how many divergent opinions there are on this 
subject. The question has been given an added interest by 
the advent of the turbine, which is dealt with in the chapter om 
engineering. There have been many detractors of the new 
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scheme of naval training, and the defence of it by one who 


writes under the pseudonym of “Archimedes” is very timely. 
Both sides of the question are given here, Lieutenant Carlyon 
Bellairs leading the attack and suggesting an alternative schemo. 
At best the new scheme is an experiment which has many of the 
elements that should lead to success. We have left to the last 
what is decidedly the most interesting article in this volume, 
especially in view of the forthcoming mancuvres. This is “ The 
Attack and Defence of Commerce,” by Mr. J. R. Thursfield, in 
which the author points out how very difficult it would be for an 
enemy not possessing the command of the sea to do any material 
damage to our commerce under modern conditions. He sums up 
by saying that the only condition on which commerce can be 
defended is the command of the sea. This happens to be the 
only condition on which the British Empire can he maintained. 








THE NAVAL POCKET-BOOK. 

The Naval Pocket-Book. Edited by Geoffrey S. Laird Clowes, 
(Thacker and Co. 7s. 6d.)—Owing to the death of its former 
editor, Sir William Laird Clowes, The Naval Pocket-Book 
for 1906, now in its eleventh year of issue, is edited by Sir 
William’s son, Mr. Geoffrey S. Laird Clowes, who has accomplished 
his task in a manner in every way worthy of his distinguished 
predecessor. The technical information supplied concerning the 
fleets of all nations is as correct and as complete in every 
particular as usual, As in former years, the plans of ships are 
given, and have been brought up to date by the inclusion of many 
new ships and the exclusion of some old ones. We think, however, 
that a deck plan of the ‘ Dreadnought’ could have been given with 
advantage, as well as a little more information about the three 
new armoured cruisers now building. Besides the details and 
plans of ships, The Naval Pocket-Book gives much useful in- 
formation as to the guns and small arms of all nations, and an 
extremely interesting article on torpedoes, in which we read that 
the United States Government intends to adopt a new type of 
torpedo driven by a turbine and compressed air heated by an 
alcohol flame,—a torpedo which will have a range and speed far 
superior to those of any existing model. The list of dry docks of 
the world will be appreciated by those who use the sea, and 
wo recommend the “trial trip tables” to all those, whether 
naval officers, constructors, yachtsmen, or motor-boatmen, if such 
aword may be applied without offence to members of the “ Motor- 
Boat Squadron,” who are interested in the speed of their respective 
raft. We suggest to the editor of The Naval Pocket-Book 
that he should include in next year’s issue a pocket at the end 
of the book for the reception of any extra matter or plans which 
may come into the possession of the owner during the year. 
This pocket, if our memory serves us right, used to be included 
in the earlier issues. 








THE BALFOURIAN PARLIAMENT. 

The Balfourian Parliament. By Henry W. Lucy. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 10s. 6d.)—The gaiety of nations will certainly 
be diminished if Mr. Lucy adheres to the letter of the threat 
contained in his preface to The Balfourian Parliament, and 
now writes Finis to his long series of Parliamentary jottings, 
which date in unbroken sequence from 1874 down to the 
present time. For with the aid of “Hansard” and himself we 
have been enabled to reconstitute in our mind’s eye every 
thrilling scene and each important debate that has taken 
place within the walls of Westminster during the past thirty 
years; and so we feel a spasm of commiseration for future 
generations who. must needs grope their way through the 
politics of the twentieth century unaided by the scintillations 
of “Toby, M.P.,” alias “H. W. L.” We cannot charge our 
memory with any definite recollection as to whether these 
chapters have or have not appeared as weekly articles during 
the past six years, though they bear a strong family resem- 
blance to certain series of delightful contributions to contem- 
porary political literature which have adorned the pages of 
Punch and the Observer. There is tho same keen appreciation 
of tho situation of the moment; the same power of comparison 
between new things and old; the same impartial, if not always 
genial, criticisms of the man with a past and the man with a 
future. And from this impartiality Mr. Lucy seldom lapses, 
and then only when dealing with incidents which, in his opinion, 
make for the abasement of the “Mother of Parliaments” in 
the eyes of the world. For the rest, his political opinions 
(whatever they may be) are never obtruded upon the reader; his 
two-edged sword is keen to smite with equal effect upon either 
side of Mr. Speaker’s chair; and his courage enables him to 
ériticise with perfect composure the “ powers that bo” and the 
Powers that “want to be.” Much that he tells us of private 








conversations with Ministers and Members is of great value, 
supplying sidelights upon transactions hitherto but dimly 
comprehended. Assuredly he must be petitioned to stay for 
yet another Parliament in his accustomed place, to chronicle at 
least the first beginnings of a new order of things for the benefit 
of those who live in the outer lobbies of the world. 











SOME BOOKS OF TILE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in olher forms.) 





Infant Mortality. By George Newman. (Methuen and Co. 
7s. 6d. net.)—This volume, one of the “ New Library of Medicine,” 
edited by C. W. Saleeby, M.D., is the work of a writer who unites 
theoretical knowledge and the practical experience of a Medical 
Officer of Health. The facts are conveniently exhibited in the 
map which follows p. 22. The counties which have a mortality 
of more than 170 per thousand—infants in their first year are the 
subject of the inquiry—are coloured black. A very large region 
is so distinguished in the 1845-54 map. Yorkshire (excepting the 
North Riding), Lancashire, Cheshire, Notts, Stafford, Leicester, 
and Warwick are included. In the 1900-5 map the black has 
disappeared, though the shading which indicates the very serious 
figure 150-170 is very extensive, so extensive, indeed, that the total 
results show but little improvement; the first period has 145, the 
last 138; but the decennium 1891-1900 had a figure of 154, 
though the “black” district was confined to Lancashire and 
Leicester. The one county which preserves the distinction of 
being lowest in the list all through the sixty years is Wilt- 
shire. It reached its minimum in 1903; but even 85°63, though 
less than half the frightful figure of 179 which is shown in 
Shoreditch, does not give, except by contrast, an occasion for 
boasting. Wiltshire is mainly rural, having no large towns; the 
mothers of the labouring class are poor and cannot get artificial 
foods, and they do but little field work, while such home industries 
as lace-working are almost extinct. The direct pre-natal causes 
of infant mortality are alcoholism and other vices in the mother, 
and excessive and too long continued work. After birth comes in 
the distinction between breast and artificial feeding. A mother 
who nurses her child gives it the best food and cares for it more 
In Derby the proportion of breast-fed infants 
dying in the year was 698, of hand-fed 197°5. There wasa marked 
difference between various kinds of artificial foods. Milk and 
water only showed an average of 177, while one patent food was 
as low as 134 (a farinaceous food, in which all the starch is 
soluble, without fat, and used with milk). Condensed milk 
showed the frightful figure of 255, to which rusks, &c., approxi- 
mated with Dr. Newman thinks that insurance does not 
influence the rate. Doubtless he is right as far as active means 
are concerned. But the carelessness induced by the practice may 
go far. He mentions, indeed, with particulars, the case of a 
locality where a premium was offered for infants surviving the 
year, and tells us that there was “a marked reduction.” It is a 
dismal satisfaction to know that some other countries are in 
worse plight than we are,—Russia shows the frightful average of 
272 per thousand. We do not pretend to give more than somo 
leading facts. On the valuable chapters (9-11) on “Preventive 
Methods” we have not even touched. 


continuously. 


252. 


British Canals. By Edwin A. Pratt. (John Murray. 2s. 6d, 
net.) —The case for the canals has of late been stated with much 
energy; Mr. Pratt states the case against them. This is, of 
course, to put the matter somewhat crudely. What we have here 
is a powerful argument against some schemes that have been 
recently propounded. One of these is to nationalise or munici- 
palise the canals,—i.e., to give them the support of the taxes or 
the rates in a competition with railways, which are private enter- 
prises, and are already heavily handicapped by the weight of tho 
burdens which they have to bear. When a railway has to pay 
some two-thirds of the rates of the parish through which it 
passes, it would certainly be a little hard to use those very rates 
in backing up a competing carrier. This is obvious enough. 
Mr. Pratt sets out other considerations, among them the cost of 
adapting the existing canals to altered conditions of trade—let 
any one imagine the expense of doubling the width of tho 
Stroudwater Canal where it runs through a tunnel—but we must 
leave these for our readers to examine for themselves. 


By Sir William Huggins. (Methuen and 


The Royal Society. 
gives us 


Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—Sir William Huggins here four 
of the Presidential addresses which he delivered during hia 





quinquennium of office. By way of introduction ho skewhes 
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the early history of the Royal Society. This is all that it should 
be, a clear, succinct narrative, appropriately illustrated by 
portraits of some of the worthies of the Society, Harvey, Wren, 
Bvelyn, Newton, Dalton, and Faraday among them, and by various 
interesting objects connected with the foundation and career 
of the institution. We find ourselves in full agreemont with 
what Sir William has to say about the duty of the State in the 
promotion of science. When we come to the subject of education 
we feel more doubtful. He does not wish to dethrone literary 
education, but we cannot but think that this would be the effect 
of his proposals, should they be carried out. “ An equal part with 
the humanities ” is, indeed, all that he claims for science. But 
does he really believe that in the average boy or youth there is 
room for both? If we have regard to the usual capacity, there 
must be a choosing. The fact is—and every schoomaster and 
examiner could testify to it—that in the ordinary boy’s mind 
there is very little room indeed. The more choice we give, to suit 
diverse bents of intellect, the better ; but to look forward to a time 
when “every man going up to the Universities will have been 
from his earliest years under the stimulating influence of a 
personal training in practical elementary science” would seem 
to threaten the dethronement of Letters. 


The Assistant Commissioner's Note-Book. By Captain C. H. 
Buck. (Edward Stanford. 6s, net.)—Captain Buck writes to 
supply a need which he himself experienced, he tells us, in early 
days. He wanted information on many points, and had difficulty 
in getting it. So he provides here the answers to questions 
which he asked, or would have asked if there had been any 
chance of getting them answered. The first dozen pages or so 
are devoted to the matter of outfit. After that we get to the 
Assistant Commissioner’s duties,—we should say that the in- 
structions and suggestions are specially suited to Northern India, 
and the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province in particular. 
The interesting thing to an outsider—and the writer of this notice 
does not pretend to beanything else—is the multiplicity of the duties 
for which the owner of the “ note-book” must be prepared. He goes 
on tour, and has to keep a diary in which the condition of roads, 
bridges, and public buildings, the prospect of the crops and live- 
stock, the economic conditions of the village, the state of schools, 
&c.,and the movements of population are rezorded. He has to act 
as Judge,—that is said in two or three words, but means a good 
deal ; he looks after the police, reports on assessment, calculates 
revenue, inspects schools, takes a turn at forestry, and does many 
other things, quae nunc perscribere longum est. 


The editors of Cap and Gown (The Holywell Press, Oxford, 
Is. net) are to be congratulated on having secured the co-opera- 
tion of so clever and entertaining a draughtsman as Mr. Graham 
Hoggarth. His technique is at present somewhat derivative, 
being closely modelled on that of the late Mr. Phil May; but his 
pictures are much more than mere efforts in discipleship. They 
are nearly always amusing in themselves apart from their legends, 
which is more than can be said for a good many so-called 
“comic” pictures ; and allowing for a certain element of legitimate 
caricature, they give the impression of a faithful study from the 
life of the Oxford undergraduate of to-day. The type of don 
chosen for illustration strikes us as more traditional and con- 
ventional, but, with all reserves, the lighter humours of University 
life in its latest phase are here reproduced with uncommon spirit 
and an unfailing sense of the ludicrous. Where all is so good it 
is hard to particularise; but we may specially commend the 
expression of the culprit in the picture which illustrates the 
interview entitled “Hauled by the Dean.” The Dean having 
taxed Mr. Brown with helping to duck a fellow-undergraduate 
in the College fountain, asks him: “ What part did you take 
in this disgraceful affair?” and Mr. Brown replies meekly: 
“ The left leg, Sir.” 


Ancient Records of Egypt. Historical Documents Edited and 
Translated by James Henry Breasted, Ph.D. Vols. I. and II. 
(University of Chicago Press. 13s. 6d. per vol.)—These two 
volumes include the records from the earliest time down to the 
end of the Eighteenth Dynasty, the second volume being entirely 
devoted to the last portion of this period, including about two 
hundred and thirty years, the most eventful in the history 
of Egypt, as far as its external relations were concerned, and 
largely, though not continuously, illustrated by contemporary 
documents,—“ documents” being understood in the Egyptian 
sense. We may remind our readers that Professor Breasted’ 
“History of Egypt,” reviewed in the Spectator of May 19th, is 
founded largely on the translations, newly executed by himself, 
which are given in these volumes, and in two others which will 
carry on the series down to the Persian Conquest. 


Boy and Girl: Should They be Educated Together ? “Vs: 
Grey” and Edward 8. Tylee. (Simpkia, Mershall, ard Py 
net.)—The authors of this pamphlet state the case for coed “. 
tion, and we are inclined to be content with Saying so ig 
Obviously it is too serious a question to be discussed in a tor 
lines. If there is to be a change, it will come very Ps 
History makes one doubt whether so far-reaching a revoluti o 
will ever be made at all. Our impression, wholly priori, it 
should be said, is that it would on the whole bo better this 
for the boy than the girl. Of course, coeducation in pc 
schools already exists in the majority of rural parishes, It onan 
be interesting to have a conspectus of teachers’ experiences, In 
secondary schools, so far, there has been but little experience. 
It will certainly, in any case, be worth while to read what 
“ Vivian Grey ” and Mr. Tylee have to say on the subject. 


We have received from Messrs. J. B. Lippincott a copy of the 
“Montezuma Edition” of “The Works of W. H. Prescott,” 
supplemented by his Life, written by George Ticknor. The 
works occupy twenty-one volumes. These are the Conquest of 
Mexico (4), Conquest of Perw (3), Ferdinand and Isabella (4)> 
Robertson's Charles V., Edited and Supplemented (4), Philip Ir, 
(4), Biographical and Critical Miscellanies (2). It is probable that 
Prescott is less known in England than he was sixty years ago, 
He then ranked with Washington Irving in popular fame and 
favour. Asan historian, too, he is not in the last mode. It ig 
almost a reproach to be picturesque, and Prescott has the 
quality of picturesqueness in ample degree. The writer of 
this notice has a vivid remembrance of his description of 
the Spanish retreat from the city of Mexico, though it is con. 
siderably more than half-a-century since he read it. This edition 
is handsome and altogether suitable in character to the work 
which it reproduces. The Life by Ticknor was the work of an 
intimate friend. Prescott died in 1859 (in his sixty-third year); 
his biographer was his senior by five years, and survived him 
twelve. The biography is, as the editor, Mr. W. H. Munro, truly 
says, “an American classic.” In estimating the relative rather 
than the absolute merit of Prescott’s work we must not forget 
the eye trouble from which he suffered for a considerable part of 
his life. The price of the set—and the edition is sold in sets only— 
is £13 15s. net. 


In the “ York Library ” (G. Bell and Sons) we have a republica- 
tion of Plutarch’s Lives, Translated by George Long and Aubrey 
Stewart, 4 vols. (2s. net per vol.) Mr. Long translated thirteen of 
the fifty Lives, all his selections being characters of Roman history, 
a subject which he had specially studied. Mr. Aubrey Stewart, 
who had the countenance of Mr. Long in the completing of the 
work, translated the remainder, and all the Comparisons, 
These last number twenty-one. For some reason Plutarch did 
not think fit to compare Themistocles and Camillus; he 
included in one comparison Agis and Cleomenes with the two 
Gracchi. Artaxerxes, Aratus, Galba, and Otho were apparently 
added—the last two almost certainly, as interesting to Plutarch’s 
contemporaries, but of no great intrinsic interest—to complete the 
fifty. These four are not furnished with Comparisons. This work 
appeared first in “ Bohn’s Standard Library” in 1880-82. 


Mr. Banister F. Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., publishes Class Illustra- 
tions for the Study of Architectural History (B. T. Batsford). 
These consist of four sections:—Classic (90 plates) (4s. net); 
Mediaeval (100) (4s. net) ; Renaissance and Modern (75) (4s. net) ; 
Non-Historical: Indian, Chinese, Japanese, and Saracenic (36) 
(1s. 6d. net). The plates can be bought on an enlarged scale for 
purposes of public lecturing, these wall or lecture diagrams 
being priced at from £60 to £80, according to style. 


Editorial Wild Oats. By “ Mark Twain.” (Harper and Brothers. 
2s. net.)—This is a reprint of some amusing papers of the farcical 
kind which have appeared from time to time during the last thirty 
years. Here are the instructions with which he is favoured by & 
wounded chief whose place he fills for a time :—“ Jones will be 
here at three—cowhide him. Gillespie will call earlier, perhaps— 
throw him out of the window. Ferguson will be along about 
four—kill him...... in case of accident, go to Lancet, the 
surgeon downstairs. He advertises—we take it oat in trade.” 
The appointments were kept, but not exactly according to order, 
and after a final scene, which was not unlike the battle of Leipsic, 
the sub-editor came to the conclusion that the “ Southern heart 
was too impulsive ” and “Tennessean journalism too exciting.” 

The Knights of England. By W. A. Shaw, Litt.D. 2 vols. 
(Sherratt and Hughes. £2 2s. net.)—Dr. Shaw gives complete 








lists of the special Orders of Knighthood,—the Garter, the Thistle, 


{and St. Patrick; of what may be called the second class,—the 
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Bath, Star of India, St. Michael and St. George, the Indian 
Empire, and the Victorian. These lists are supplemented by one, 
the Guelphic Order. This, however, is purely Hanoverian, and 
never implied English knighthood. It was instituted in 1816, 
and became, of course, wholly foreign when the Crown of Hanover 
was separated from that of Great Britain. Neither the Thistle 
nor St. Patrick can be compared, in respect of antiquity, with the 
Garter. The first was virtually instituted, though nominally 
revived, in 1687; the second in 1783. The Bath dates from 1725, 
though there was a similar honour in much earlier times. By 
the statute of 1725 the Order was to consist of the Sovereign, 
a Royal Prince, a Great Master, and thirty-five Companions. 
“And that number,” the statute went on, “shall never be 
augmented.” It has, of course, been {very much augmented. A 
yery numerous class of C.B. has been added, but of Knights 
proper (G.C.B. and K.C.B.) there are now three hundred and 
thirty-five, while the Companions number more than a thousand. 
The second volume is devoted to a catalogue of Knights Bachelor, 
and also contains an index of the whole. Here, also, the increase 
in number has been notably large. Roughly speaking, we may 
estimate the creations between 1754-1804 at three hundred and 
twenty-eight, between 1804-1854 at eight hundred and sixty, 
between 1854-1904 at fourteen hundred. We must not omit to 
say that Dr. Shaw’s lists are supplemented by one of “ Knights 
Bachelor dubbed in Ireland,” by Mr. G. D. Burtchaell, M.A. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—< 


Beach (R. E.), The Spoilers of the North, cr §vo ...... svsseeeseeseee (Harper) 6/0 
Bell (Mrs. A. G.), Picturesque Brittany, roy 8vo... ......(Dent) net 10/6 
Brown (M. A.), Child Life in Our Sch 01s, 4to .. -.(G. yy net 3/6 
Burmester (F. G.), Clemency Shafto, cr 8vo ..... ... (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Clouston (RK. 8.), English Furniturs and F urniture Makers of the 











Eighteeuth Century, Svo.... (Hurst & Blackett) net 10/6 
Cooper (W. R.), Telegraphy, Telephony, Electrolysis, &c. (Electrician) net 4/6 
Davies (E. W.), Outlines of British History for Catholic Schools, cr 8vo 

(Longmans) 2/6 
De Montmorency (J. E. G.), National Education and Nationsf Life, 

cr 8v0 ..(Sonnenschein) 3,0 
Driscoll (c. ), In the ‘Shadow of the Alamo, cr 8vo ia (Putnam) 6/0 
Drummond (H.), The Cuckoo: a Novel, cr 8vo..... . {F. V. White) 6/0 
sd (C. A.), Developnient of # Freedom of the Press in Massachusetts, 

(Longmans) 7,6 
Elliot (iion, F. ). “‘Trustworthiness of Border Baliads, 8v0(W. Blackwood) net 106 
Fitch (C.), The Stubbornness of Geraldine: a Play, 12mo (Macmillan) net 3/0 
Gordon (Sir T. E.), A Varied Life, 8vo...... (J. Murray) net 15,6 
Graveson (S.), History of the Life of Thomas Eliwood, bvo (Headle ) net 10/0 
Gunter (A. C.), M pouenene Prince, cr 8vo....... ....(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Gwatkin (H. M.), The <nowledge of God and its Histo: rr «tl Development, 

2 vols. 8vo ... ’. & T. Clark) net 120 
Hagmann (J. G. ct “Reform in Primary Education (W ‘iliowns & Norgate) net 26 


Hardie Ot). English Coloured Books, roy 8vo . ...(Methuen) net 


Harrison (J. W.), Lessons in Sanitation, cr 8vo.. - .(Griftin) net 
Harwood (W. S.), The New Earth, er 8v0....................c0000 .-(Macmillan) net 
Hodgson (W. E.), Salmon Fishing, MD Sctniniaasnasbiesinunemnuagal (Black) net 
Home (G.), Yorkshire Dales and Fells, 8vo ....... ..(Black) net 


-(Oxtord Univ. Press) net 
.(Lougmans) net 
(G. Philip) net 
. (Black) net ‘ 
~(Oxford, Univ. Press) 


Jowett (B.), Theological Essays, 12mo.. 
Laurie (S. 8.), Synthetica, 2 vols. 8V0 ...............ss0000 
Martin (W. R. ), Lectures on Cumagees. Acjetnent, | Svo ... 
Menpes (M.), The Thames, 8vo .. 
Mifflin (L.), My Lady of Dream, 8vo.. 
Newman (G.), Infaut Mortality, 8vo..... (Methuen) net 
Osmaston (F. P. B.), Cromwell: a Drama, er 8vo (K. Paul) net 
Pain (Mrs. B.), Short Plays for Amateur Acting (Chapman & Hall) net 
Pictures in Colour of the Isle of W ight, 4to..... ....(Jarrold) net 
Pocock (R.), A Frontiersman, cr 8vo ...... (Gay & Bird) 
Robinson (E. K.), The Religion of Nature, ‘er 8vo . (Hodder ‘ Stoughton) 
Bowntree (J. W.), Palestine Notes, and other Pupers, 8 8vo ... (Headley) net 
Sainsbury (H.), Principia Therapeutica, SD cscame (Methuen) net 
Saltus ts ), Vanity Square, cr 8¥o ........ . ~(Lippineott) net 
t (A.), The Coming of the Randolphs, er 8vo........ .. (Methuen) 
Shaw (J.), Fibroid Tumour, Svo .. ..... (Sonnenschein) net 
Shearman (A. T.), Development of Sy mbolic Logie. er 8vo 
(Willioms & Norgate) net 
Stacpoole (H. De V.), Fanny Lambert: a Novel, cr 8vo .......... (Unwin) 
Staley (E.), The Guilds of Florence, roy 8vo........ (Methuen) net 160 
Stranger (P.), " oll Marsh, cr 8vo .......... ... (Skeffington) 60 
Struthers (J. W.), Notes on Local Auuesthesia in General Surgery, cr 8vo 
(Churchill) net 2/6 
Talbot (J. Taylor), Collection of Furniture, Wood-Carving, Xc., 4to 
(Putnam) net 25,0 
Thiselton (A. E.), Notulae Criticae (44-62) ...(Hazell, Watson, & Viney) net 1/0 
Thresh (J. C.) and Porter (A. E.), Preservatives in Food and Food 
Examination, roy 8vo ....-. (Churchill) net 140 
Vanderlip (W. B.) lad “Hulbert (H. B.), In Search of a Siberian Klon: like, 
cr 8vo........ ..... (Unwin) net 
Warburton (A. “M. ). A Browning Treasure Book, ‘Iéino (Bell) net 
Warden (F.), Law not Justice, cr 8vo s (Harst & Blac kett) 
Williams (H. N.), Five Fair Sisters, 8vo .... -.sesee. (Hutchinson) net 160 
Wright (C. H. H.), Daniel and its Critics, 8¥0 nia ~~ (Williams & Norgate) 7/6 
Young (F.), Venus and Cupid, 4to........ st -.eee (Richards) net 12/6 
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RESISTING TAPESTRIES 


FAST-COLOUR TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR pavrenns ‘ano TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR | LIBERTY & CO., LONDON. TAPESTRIES 


OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES 
ARTISTIO ELECTRIC FITTINGS 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





FAST-COLOUR *"* 


FOR CURTAINS & 
UPHOLSTERY 
from 26 ay 











ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.O. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman; The Right Honi LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Invested Funds exceed ... +» £12,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the average 
rates of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business. 
Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 
received, while the average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 

13°7 per cent. of the premiums. 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivabie from the Company's Life Department. These profits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on bresteus bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made alter December 21st, 1908. 








FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Ojices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


FAIRY COCOA 
SOUND, WHOLESOME, PURE, 
2s. per pound tin. 
Guaranteed and supplied by THE PROPRIETORS OF— 
SCHWEITZER'S 


COCOATINA 


(Which is Specially Prepared for Invalids.) 
Of all Grocers and Stores at Home, India, and Colonies. 
Wholesale: H. SCHWEITZER and CO., Ltd., 143 York Road, London, N. 


THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


ROBERT LEWIS 
(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
136. peor ib.—in 1ib, K ib, and \% ib. Tins. 








Major Waiter Wrsartetp writes :—‘ The Tobacco you havu 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragraut mixture.” 











TELEPHONE— TELEGRAMS— 
3787 Gerard. Intimidad, London. 
THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL | THE WORLD. 
INSURANCE 
Head ii North John St., LIVERPOOL, 
COMPANY. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 
FIRE, LIFE. 
| TOTALFUNDS ...  £13,062,125. 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
GENERAL FIRE. LIFE 
ACCIDENT, WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 
FIRE AND LIFE | BURGLARY, = 
URANCE | MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
ASS 2g EE GES ge ye 
| 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
CORPORATION | Head office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
Limited. | General ge Nore Mitten, J.P. 


H A mM P T O N S 
Latest Designs for well-made and useful 
BOOKCASES, WRITING TABLES, 
and every description of 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


are fully Illustrated in their new 
Catalogue C 215, sent post-free . . 


BUREAUS, 


Write to-day for a copy. 
Pall Mall East, 


Trafalgar Sq., London. 
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MOULE’S PATENT EARTH 
CLOSET CO., Ltd. 


(Established over 40 years.) 


THE ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
SANITARY EARTH CLOSETS. 

Contain the latest improvements; a new patent granted in 1905. 

Several Gold and other Medals awarded. 

Sanctioned by the Public Health Acts. 

Over 12,000 apparatuses supplied to Government Departments, 

No drains or cesspools required ; no danger of typhoid fever, 

Not affected by frost. 

IN CONSTANT USE IN ALL POSITIONS INSIDE AND OUT- 
SIDE MANSIONS, COTTAGES, SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, 
AND WORKSHOPS; ALSO IN CAMPS AND ON 
BOARD SHIP. 

Can be hired for temporary use. 

Pamphlets sent post-free. 

Apparatuses on view at the Company's address— 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET CO., Ltd., 
54 GARRICK STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


WOMEN 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
2 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT an ASSISTANT in MATHER. 
MATICS, salary £100; and a JUNIOR DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSI 
salary an. _ bay ay es aera \polientions, from women only, with a 
monials, to be sen une @ e i 1 
can be obtained. - ey SS See pettiocias 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WwW 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), OMEN 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT an ASSISTANT LECTURER 
FRENCH who shall be a woman specially qualified in linguistics.—App]j ~ 
tions, with testimonials, to be sent in by June 20th to the SECRETARY fh “en 
whom particulars can be obtained. HILDA WALTON, Secrotary, 


| | Sastualalinaaatea COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LECTURER in ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. The Council reserve the right, if found 
desirable, to make separate appointments for Language and Literature.— 
Applications, with Copies of Testimonials, to be sent in by June 20th to th 
Secretary, from whom information can be obtained. ” 


HILDA WALTON, Secretary. 
| | eatialiaatas COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 

YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a WOMAN as PHYSICAL 
INSTRUCTOR, who will be required to give her whole time to her duties in 
the College.—Applications, with testimonials, to be sent in by June 20th to 
the SECRETARY, from whom particulars can be obtained, 











BY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT pal, Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & 00.'S 
anufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TO THE KING. | yew ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 





TRADE-MALE. 


SALE BY AUCTION. 








THE BIRTHPLACE OF eneees posnow. THE WELL-KNOWN 


AST DEREHAM (Norfolk).—Valuable FREEHOLD 
FARM of about FIFTY ACRES, with spacious Red-brick and Tiled 
RESIDENCE, pleasantly situated with Southern Aspect, suitable Agricultural 
Buildings, Dairy, &c., together with several enclosures of Arable and Pasture 
Land, ina good state of cultivation, the whole being let on a yearly tenancy 
at £62 10s. Mr. 'T. H. WARREN will SELL the above by AUCTION, at the 
KING’S HEAD HOTEL, EAST DEREHAM, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
June 20th, at Four o'clock. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Barton and Sons, The Guildhall, East Dereham. 
Particulars of the Auctioneer, Mr. T. H. WARREN, Hill House, East 
| erg and Swaffham; and of HAMPTON and SONS, 2 and 3 Cockspur 
treet, S.W. 


ALVERN WELLS (Worcestershire) —‘ THE ABBEY.’ 

TO BE LET or SOLD, with immediate possession, an important 

and commodious FAMILY MANSION, containing Drawing-room 50 ft. 
by 18 ft., Secondary ditto 30 ft. by 18ft., Dining-room 50ft. by 18ft., 
Secondary ditto 22 ft. by 19ft., Morning-room and Study, handsome Entrance 
Hall and Staircase, twelve Bedrooms, two Dressing-rooms, large Bathroom, 
fitted with four baths and lavatory basins, also smaller one, Servant’s Bed- 
room, together with ample and appropriate Domestic Offices. Ataconvenient 
distance is Stabling for three horses, Coachhouse, Loft, and man’s room over, 
&c. The Grounds are tastefully laid out, and include a fine Lawn, Tennis 
Ground, and a productive and well-stocked Vegetable Garden. There is a 
supply of the famed hill water by gravitation, and the sanitary arrangements 
are perfect. Three packs of hounds hunt the district. This property is 
eminently suited for # Family of Distinction or a Ladies’ College.—Messrs. 
HARPER and SONS, Estate Agents, Great Malvern, will forw all further 


particulars. 


EAMINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE.—TO BE SOLD, 
Valuable FREEHOLD PROPERTY of about six acres, comprising an 
important modern Country House, containing 11 bed and dressing rooms, 
large oak-panelled hall, spacious oak-pauelled reception rooms, servants’ 
hall, and usual offices. Entrance lodge and good stabling, paddock, and 
orchard. Close to golf links; centre of hunting district.—Address ‘‘ OWNER,” 
care of Scripps’s Otfices, 13 South Molton Street, W. 


LKLEY.—TO LET, during August and part of Beptomber, 
Large FURNISHED HOUSE in its own grounds, near the Moors. 
Beautiful garden.—Miss THOMPSON, The Pines, Ilkley. 


YA7TANTED.—OLD BOOKS, or Collections of Plates 

(English or Foreign), illustrating ORNAMENTS, DECORATIONS 
CEILINGS, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FURNITURE, IRONWORK, publishe 
between 1700 and 1800. All offers should be in writing in first instance, and 
parcels must not be sent for inspection unless by special request. No reply 
is to be considered as a refusal—B. T. BATSFORD, Bookseller and 
Publisher, High Holborn, London. 


LD OAK CUPBOARDS WANTED, 
with perforated doors, known as Livery or Bread and Cheese Cup- 
boards; also BACON CUPBOARDS, any conditjon. 
Fine Old WELSH or YORKSHIRE DRESSERS, with original backs, also 
required.—Address, giving full particulars, to Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


LD FAMILY MINIATURES COPIED or RESTORED 
by experienced Miniature Painter, Exhibitor at the Royal Academy and 























HILDA WALTON, Secretary, 
Beers COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a DEMONSTRATOR in 
CHEMISTRY.—Applications, with testimonials, to be sent in by June 20th 


to the SECRETARY, from whom particulars can be obtained. 
HILDA WALTON, Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YO. PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The COUNCIL OFFER TWO RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the 
value of £50, One in Physiology, One in Zoology, for the Session 1906-7 only 
—Applications should be sent by June 20th to the PRINCIPAL, from whom 
further information can be obtained, 


R? YAL ALBERT MEMORIAL COLLEGE, 
EXETER. 

The Governors propose to APPOINT a LADY LECTURER in English 
who will also be required to take work for the Acting Teacher’s Certificate 
Course. Graduate preferred. Salary £130 per annum.— Applications should 
be lodged with the REGISTRAR not later than 28th June, 1906, 


YITY OF -O- 








NOTTINGHAKLT 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS on 
Mortgage of the General District Rate at £3 10s. per cent. per annum, 

Particulars may be obtained from Sir SAMUEL G. JOHNSON, Town Clerk 
or Mr. JOHN E. BRYAN, City Accountant, Nottingham, ‘ 


THE VICTORIA 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 


cane re a shee to +t deep a LECTURER in ENGLISH 
JANGUAGE.—The detai conditions of appointment may be ob 
from the REGISTRAR. _ f akan 


JNSURANCE CLERK (JUNIOR) WANTED. Must be 


under 21 years of age, and a good knowledge of two foreign languages is 
indispensable.—Apply by letter only, stating age and particulars of parentage, 
education, and previous employment (if any), to the MANAGER, Fire Depart- 
ment, Guardian Assurance Company, Ltd., 11 Lombard Street, E.C. 











N ASSISTANT SECRETARY is REQUIRED for an 

important Commercial Corporation in India. The selected candidate 

must be able to draft Official Letters, Reports, Minutes, &c., and must be an 
efficient Shorthand Reporter. Commencing salary, £400 per annum ; maximum, 

£640. Age limit, 30 years.—Applications to be addressed to “ INDIA,” c/o 
Messrs. Richardson and Co., 25 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


)pUniz0 SCHOOL BOY, age about 18-21, with a know- 
ledge of Shorthand, WANTED immediately as SECRETARY to the 
Editor of a Weekly Illustrated Paper.—Apply Box 131, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, WC. 





ANTED immediately.—An energetic, active LADY, 

holding a Degree, as PARTNER in small High-class Day School. 

Great advantages to suitable applicant. Close to London,—“ V.,” 27 Graham 
Street, Eaton Square 


ECRETARY.—The Advertiser, who is well-educated and 
has thorough knowledge of Accountancy and Commercial Matters, 
SEEKS POSITION as SECRETARY or ASSISTANT SECRETARY to an 
institution or private person. Age 29. Good Organiser and Correspondent. 
Any hours. Low salary if in or near London. Highest references. At liberty 
on short notice.—‘ R. J. B.,” Stanesby’s Library, Sloane Street, S.W. 





JOUNG MAN, 22 years of age, DESIRES POSITION 

as PRIVATE SECRETARY to either Lady or Gentleman, He is a 

Clerk with six years’ experience, and has a real love for this class of work.— 

A a information on application to W. BINNS, 48 Huddersfield Road, 
righouse. 


ERGEANT GEORGE EATON, for many _ years 
Gymnastic Sergeant and afterwards Mess Sergeant to the Ist Batn. The 
Buffs, WISHES for EMPLOYMENT as GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTOR, or 
Gymnastic Instructor and Steward combined, at a school, He was second- 
best man-at-arms in the whole of India in 1899, and, although 48 years of age, 
is still nearly as good all round asever. He has the highest of testimovpials. 
The best of references can be obtained from any of the past or present officers 
of the Buffs. e is married and has two or three children.—Address, 
Sergeant G. EATON, The Buffs, Canterbury. 








New Gallery. Highest references.—Mrs. ERNOLD MASON, 


Tilford, Farnham, 
RAFTON GALLERY. 


GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. 
MUNICH FINE ART EXHIBITION. Important Works by Lembach, 
Kaulbach, Uhde, Stuck, Defregger, Habermann, Bartels, &c. 
OPEN DAILY, 10-6. ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 


AND AGENCY PUPIL.—An old Wykehamist, who is 

Agent to « Nobleman in the Midlands, can offer special advantages to 

a Pupil (Gentleman) wishing to acquire a thorough practical knowledge of 

the managemeut of a large Estate and of the profession.—For full details 

apply to GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W., 
who can strongly recommend from personal knowledge. 











XFORD GRADUATE WISHES TO PURCHASE 
SMALL PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Home Counties preferred.— 
Box 129, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


A LARGE and Very Successful DAY SCHOOL for 
to Py the West of Scotland. Large house, beautiful grounds. 





p if desired.—Apply Box 180, The Spectat 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. ord ee 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required, no salary paid. Term of Indentures, 4 years,—Apply by letter only 
to the SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
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THE 


as EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL AND PUPIL-TEACHER CENTRE. 
WANTED for the New Secondary School for Girls, to be opened in the 


autumn Term :— 
& 4 SCIENCE MISTRESS to teach Chemistry and Physics and to take 
charge of a Laboratory.—Graduate. Initial salary £120 per annum, rising, 
subject to satisfactory service, by annual increments of £5 to £145 per 


m. 
an MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS.—Graduate, and qualified to teach 
either Latin, Geography, or History. Sulary £110 per annum, rising, 
subject to satisfactory service, by annua! increments of £5 to £135 per 


um. 

ae MISTRESS OF PHYSICAL EXERCISES with ability to organise 

games and to teach some otber subject or subjects of the School 

eurriculum.—Salary £95 or £100, rising, subject to satisfactory service, by 
annual increments of £5 to a maximum of £120 per annum. 

Teaching experience in Secondary Schools, or training, necessary in all 


Canvassing Members of the Committee will be considered a disqualification. 

For forms of oes which must be returned by the lst July endorsed 
“ School,” a) to 

a dean ROBERT T. JONES, 

ducation Department, Secretary. 
. Town Hall, Birkenhead, 
12th June, 1906. 
EAD-MASTER. — The GOVERNORS of QUEEN 
ELIZABETH’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BARNET, will meet shortly 
to APPOINT a new HEAD-MASTER of the Boys’ School. 

He must be a Graduate of a University within the United Kingdom, and his 
age wust not exceed 40 at the time of appointment, but he need not be 
in Holy Orders. The subjects taught in the School include Latin, Modern 
Languages, Mathematics, Science, &. The Head-Master will, under the 
scheme governing the Foundation, have the appointment of his Assistant- 
Masters, but he will ouly be able to dismiss them with the concurrence of the 

overnors. 
bs fixed yearly stipend will be £100, with house, rent, rates, taxes, and 

irs free. In addition, the Head-Master will receive a capitation grant of 
£3 per annum for every boy in the Upper School, and £1 per annum for every 
boy in the Lower School. 

N.B.—Should the new scheme now in progress at the Board of Education 
be carried into effect, the Lower School will be abolished, and the Head- 
Master will then receive a capitation grant of £3 for every boy in the School. 

The Governors guarantee that, for the first three years, the Head-Master’s 
salary, from stipend and capitation fees, shall not be less than £300 per annum, 
He will enter upon his duties the first day of the autumn term. 

Applications should state age, degree, and previous experience, and, 
together with testimonials, should be seut to the Clerk to the Governors, 
E. LOVELL-MANSBRIDGE, Cotswold, High Barnet, not later than June 
24th, 1906, 


esses 








BOROUGH OF CROYDON. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SOUTH NORWOOD. 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD- 
MISTRESS of the above School. 

The School is a Secondary School under the Regulations of the Board of 
Education, but is at present attended only by Scholars who inten’ to become 
Teachers in Public Elementary Schools, of whom there are about 200. 

Applicants should have a University degree or its equivalent, and must 
have had experience in a good Secondary School. 

Salary, £250 per annum. 

The appointment will date from 1st September, 1906, and particulars of 
duties can be obtained from the undersigned. 

Applications should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained from the 
Clerk to the Education Committee, Katharine Street, Croydon, to whom they 
must be returned not later than 10 o’clock on Saturday, July 7th, 1906, 
aecompanied by copies of at least three testimonials of recent date. 

JAMES SMYTH, Clerk. 

29th May, 1906. 


= OF EDUCATION, EGYPT. 


HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 

A Hesd-Master for the largest Secondary School in Cairo, under the 
Ministry of Education, will be required in October next. Salary, £615-£320 
per annum. 

Head-Master’s house, newly built, close to the School. Allowance for 
passage out to Egypt. Summer Vacation not less than two months. 

Statf, of which English University men form a large part, numbers over 40. 

Applicants should be laymeu, between 30 and 40 years of age. 

Application, with statement of age, honours at school and University, and 
of experience i teaching, accompanied by copies of testimonials, to be sent 
before June 30th, 1906, to DOUGLAS DUNLOP, Fsq., Gullane, Haddinugton- 
shire, to whom Egyptian Candidates may apply by letter for further 


information. ony 
_ oaeerres SCHOOL OF LAW, CAIRO. 
LAW LECTURESHIP. 


The Egyptian Ministry of Education invites Applications for the post of 
Lecturer in the English Section of the Khedivial School of Law, Cairo. 
Salary £615, rising to £820. Candidates must be University men, having 
either a Law Degree or other legal qualification, and must have some know- 
ledge of French. The successful applicant will be required in the first 
instance to Lecture (in English) on Roman Law. 

Applications, stating age and qualifications, and accompanied by copies only 
of testimonials, to be sent before July l4th, 1906, to DOUGLAS DUNLOP, 
Esq., GuMane, East Lothian, to whom Candidates may apply by letter for 
further information. 


)XETER DIOCESAN BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The PRINCIPALSHIP of the EXETER DIOCESAN TRAINING 
COLLEGE will be VACANT in September. 
~ The Committee of Management invite applications for the office. Salary 
2400, with House and Privileges. Candidates, who must be Graduates of a 
British University, and in Holy Orders, are requested to state Age, Degree, 
Educational and Clerical experience. ‘They must send not more than five 
} pag but may furnish names of three persons to whom Committee 
may refer. 

Applications to be sent before July 15th to Rev. D. W. OLDHAM, 
Exbourne, R.S.O., Devon, from whom particulars may be obtained. 














[ 24mineton MUNICIPAL DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS and P. T. CENTRE. 

WANTED (to commence duties in September next) an ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESS. Special Subjects: Geography and Mathematics. High School 
Education and Degree (or equivalent qualification) are essential. Commencing 
salary will be at the rate of £100 per annum (ncn-Resident). 

fppliostions, with copies of three testimonials, endorsed ‘* Appointment of 
Assistant-Mistress,” should be sent not later than Saturday, the 23rd inst., to 
The DIRECTOR of EDUCATION, Avenue Road, Leamington Spa. 

Dated this 12th day of June, 1906. 

LEO. RAWLINSON, Clerk to the Education Authority. 


vas CENTRAL (UNEMPLOYED) BODY FOR 
LONDON. 


APPOINTMENT OF ORGANISING SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


The Central (Unemployed) Body for London are prepared to receive 
applications for the appointment of an Organising Superintendent to 
the Central Employment Exchange. Commencing salary to be at the rate of 
£200 per annum. 
It is desirable that Candidates should state their previous experience, if 
any, of work giving special knowledge of business methods of organisation 
and of employers and employed in various trades. 
The person appointed will be required to devote his whole time and atten- 
tion to the duties of the office. 
Applications must be made on a printed form, which can be obtained, 
together with a statement as to the conditions of appointment and duties, 
from the Clerk, and must be accompanied by copies of not more than three 
recent testimonials, which will not be returned. 
Applications to be sent on or before 12 o'clock noon on Monday, the 25th 
June next, addressed to the CLERK, Central (Unemployed) Body for London, 
165 Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C., and endorsed “ Application for 
Superintendent.” 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, any Member of the Central Body 
will be held to disqualify. 

By order, 


H. R. MAYNARD, 
Clerk to the Central (Unemployed) Body for London, 


ILLIAM JONES’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
MONMOUTH. 


HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 

The Governing Body of the above School invite applications for the post of 
HEAD-MASTER, who must be a Graduate of some University in the United 
Kingdom. 

The School is conducted under a scheme of the Charity Commissioners, 
dated 23rd February, 1891, and is a First Grade School of modern type. There 
are suitable buildings for the reception of 300 boys. 

The School has a Classical and a Commercial side, and the curriculum 
embraces every subject comprised in the highest class of education, including 
subjects proper to be taught in a Public Secondary School 

The emoluments of the Head-Master consist of a residence free of rent, 
rates, and taxes, with accommodation for 40 boarders, and a fixed stipend of 
£200 per annum ; also of Capitation payments of £4 per annum for each boy 
up to the number of 75, aud of £3 per annum for each ber above that number, 
and the profits arising from boarders. 

There are 30 Scholarships tenable in the School, and 12 Exhibitions to any 
University or other place of higher education in the United Kingdom, 

The duties will commence in September next. 

Candidates for the appointment must send in their applications, together 
with twenty copies of printed testimonials, and the names of not more than 
three persons to whom reference may be made, on or before the 7th day of 
July, 1906, to Mr. ARTHUR VIZARD, Clerk to the Governors, Monmouth, 
from whom forms of application and further information may be obtained. 


ATHEMATICAL MISTRESS WANTED for Sept- 
ember. Photograph.—Apply Miss JULIAN, The High School, 
Tunbridge Wells, 


No OF REMOVAL. 


ST. MONICA’S, 
TADWORTH, 
SURREY. 

The School will REMOVE to new buildings at KINGSWOOD, previous 

station to Tadworth. 
HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, &c. Visiting Professors. 

















Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON., 
TERM BEGAN MAY 2np, 
Prospectus on application. 
Postal Address : 
St. Monica’s, Kingswood, Epsom, 


(jHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 

Head-Mistress. 

SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss Grainger Gray... 

UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea ...... Miss H. Walsh ~~ 

MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford .............00 Miss C. I. Dodd, M.A, £40-245 
(New and approved buildings now being erected.) 





Fees. 
£100 





Prospectus, &c., on application to the Head-Mistress of each School. 


AVENTRY.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
f Three Scholarships open for September. Age limit, 13-15. Preference 
given to the daughters of Clergy and Professional Men.—For particulars, 
apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss MOUNTFIELD. 

STUDENT TEACHER REQUIRED. Two hours daily. Moderate premium. 


IIR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached honse 4 mins, 
from sea. PRINCIPALS—Miss E. YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER. 


HESHIRE — WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK 
GRALAM.—Excellent School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Inclu- 

sive Fees, £50 to £70. Large Mansion, Grounds, and Playing Fields; Riding; 
Perfect Sanitation; highly qualified Staff; Great Successes.—Illustrated 
Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW.—School for 
the Daughters of Gentlemen, Healthy situation ; large playing fields; 
cricket, tennis, hockey, &c. Swedish gymnasium, Thorough Educ«tion on 
mod, lines, Resident Foreign Mistresses. Special course instruction Domestic 
Subjects and Gardening for elder Girls. Hend-Mistress, Miss NEUMANN, 











[JIGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss C. METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 





HALF TERM COMMENCED 13th JUNE. 


JTISS SOULSBY strongly recommends EDUCATIONAL 
COUNTRY HOME for Girls, near MALVERN. Exceptionally healthy. 
Thorough teaching. French, German, and Ltalian literature and conversa- 
tion, General culture and refinement. References given and required.— 
Address, Miss MARTLEY, Martley, Worcestershire. 


FFICER’S WIFE conscientiously RECOMMENDS 
HOME SCHOOL where her Daughters and other Anglo-Indian Pupils 





are being educated. Good tone and singularly healthy; near London.— 
“R.,” 27 Graham Street, Eaton Square, 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 








TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Mies CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer of Education 
in the University of Manchester. 

Students are prepared for the Oxforl Teacher’s Diploma, the Cambridge 
Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher’s Diploma of the University of London, and 
the Higher Froebel Certificate. 

Full courses of Professional Training are provided for students preparing to 
teach in various ty of Secondary Schools. Students have the advantage 
of attending Oxford Lectures in addition to those given by the Cherwell! Hall 
staff. They are allowed to practise in the Milham Ford School, which is 
organised to illustrate modern methods of teaching. 

Two Scholarships of £25 a year each are offered in June to students entering 
Cherwell Hall for a year's training. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal. 

HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 

Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 
1. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 

Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, Mr. F. A. W. Docker, and others, 
2. 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, 8.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss WOLSE LEY LEWIs, B.A, 
Students trained for Froebel Society's ond Cambridge Diplomas. 
Boarding Honse, 99 St. George's Square, 5.W. 
Treparatory Departments for Boys and Girls over four years of aze. 
Pupils not in the School admitted to Special Classes. 

For particulars apply to SECRETARY. 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


St ELPHIN’'S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
Ss 











(for Dangbters of Clergy aud Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLUCK. 
jal Bursaries for the Danghters of Clergy only. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 
The Rectory, Warrington. 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 

Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 

. for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. 

Bracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 

lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 

worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of 

Home Studeuts, Oxford ; Mrs. ‘I’. H. Green, of Oxford; the Bishop of 8. David's; 

the Bishop of Islington ; the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Bruuton, F.L.S. ; 
Mr. Arthur Milman. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Paiuting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium: 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


AXONHOLME, S. PROMENADE, ST. ANNE’S-ON- 
SEA, LANUS. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: Principals: The Misses ASHBURNER. 
Pupils prepared for all Examinations. Particular attention given to delicate 
or backward Pupils. Fees Moderate. Capital Situation. Splendid Sea Views, 

ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog- 


nised). Four registered Mistresses, incluiing B.A. London, Resident French 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymuastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf.— 


















































Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 
ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
® BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 

Full staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees. Tennis, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. Moderate fees. 

Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 

UNORLAN, HARROGATE —HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
ewnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises; 
playing field. Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses. Careful training in 
character and mauners. Special attention paid to health. 
OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
Howe School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 
eld. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Heleva's, 16 Augusta Gardens, 
S MICHAEL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
e Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. 
Provost—The Rev. Canon SOUTHWELL. 
Lady Warden—Miss RANDALL, 
. Fees from 66 guineas. 
ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.— Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 
ood education, Special attention to development of character.— Principal, 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certiticate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 
IVERPOOL.—SUMMERFIELD, ALExanpDRA DRIVE. 

DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. aay qualified staff. 

Thorough Education. igher Examinations, if required. Good games, 

* —Principals: Miss AGNES SIMPSON and Miss LUCY TURNER, 

REMARTH SCHOOL for GIRLS, ROSSLYN HILL, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—Principals: Miss HORTON and Miss MONK, 

M.A. Boarding ani Day School. House with good Garden near the Heath. 

Thorough Education on Modern lines. Higher Examinations if required, 
Certificated Mistresses. Scientific physical exercises. Outdoor ames, 

ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 

Class La:ties’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 

the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c. 

T PAT L’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

BROOK GREEN, W. 

An EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Girls 
under 16 years of age, will be held at the School on July 10th, 1)th, and 12th, 
which will exempt the Scholars from payment of Tuition Fees, —Further 
particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS of the School. 

T. MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Under the Inspection of the Scotch Educa- 

tion Department, and the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress : 
Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough Modern Education, combined with careful 
individual attention. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &¢.— 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 





OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAIN LLE 
S President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, ine NAc GE 


ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S. (late Director Live 1 Gymnasi 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. O jecte—To train Kiuaow 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and ¢ ate! 
taught. including Outdoor Games.Swimming. Feucing, and Medical Gouned og 
Eareleesr. Myctens, Anatomy, — ae. Gold and Silver Medaia” 
with iplomas, awarded to su ul studeuts. School olleges 
supplied with qunlitied teachers. _ 
EALTH STU DENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physi ij 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for “4 - an oan 
instruction iu Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, encing, Swim. 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, val Hon. and Rey, 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, . 
LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
YHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massuze, Anatomy Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 
IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorough Training, including Massage and remedial exercises on 


the Swedish system. 
Write to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 





———_ 





A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

HALESOWEN (Residential), prepares women of good health and 
education for an ATTRACTIVE VOCATION. Also receives those requiring 
Physical Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &c., aud country life, 
Send for Prospectus. 


l\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical bn po nme L. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School, 

A residential College providmg a year's professional training for secoudary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
titicate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Londoa 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in Jannary and in September.— Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, oa Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College, 


fHE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTE, TALGARTIL ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. ‘Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTILUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E,. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 
each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered aunually to Students, 
—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


T. MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, 
Principal—Miss JANK L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
1. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, Preparation 
for Loudon or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 
= BA R — AND DAY SCHOOL, Fee £75.—Full particulars from the 
RINCIPATL. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS. Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
° —Splendid Buildings. Gymuasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advautages for acquiring Freuch; 
‘T'welve Resident Mistresses; ‘teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


LOUCESTERSHIRE SCHOOL of Domestic Screncg, 
Barrack 8a. Gloucester.—Training in Cookery, Laundry, Houdpwifery, 
Dressmaking, and Needlework, National Union Examinations recoguisel b 
the Board of Education. Large and commodious buildings. SPECIA 
COURSE for Ladies in Domestic Science. Kesidential hostels. New Term, 
Sept. 19th.—For further particulars, apply ORGANISING SECRETARY. 


N ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
JULY 10th and 11th, 
Apply to Miss LUCKES, Head-Mistress. 
INISHING HOME SCHOOL, London.—Recommended 
: by the Countess M——h, Lady K., and others whose daughters were 
there educated. Garden ; Outdoor Sports. Best advantages for Languages. 
First-rate Visiting Professors.—“* MATER,” care of Gibson, 54 Westbourne 


Grove, London. 
ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of Evgland. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Mixs TARVER. 


HATSWORTH HOUSE, SPENCER PLACE, LEEDS. 
—High Class School for Girls. Qualified Resident Staff and Visiting 
Professors, including Johann Rasch (Violin). Very healthy situation. Pupils 
from India and the Colonies received. Prospectus, References, apply Principal. 


rP\HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 
tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 
gy nnastics, sea bathing, &c. Health carefully studied. Individual training. 
kxcellent Languages und Music. Head-Mistresses—Miss BUSSELL and 
EBBUT', M.A. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 


N ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE HIGHLANDS. 
Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised by Board of Educa- 
of Great Britain. Trained 

modern education. Individual 












































tion), situated in one of the healthiest 
English and Foreigu Teachers. Thoroug 
core —-Proeneet ns on annlication. 


‘URKSY HILLS._GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 
tI SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position. The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds. Riding and driving. 








i COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by 
means of Common Examination for Eutrance to Public Schools. 
Values up to £60, not limited to Classics or Maths. Also by means of same 
Examination, SEVERAL EXHIBITIONS contined to Sons of OFFICERS 
or CLERGY. Next Examination, July 5th-6th.—Apply to Hend-Master, 
Lev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 
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DINBURGH ACADEMY. 
SESSION 1906-7. 

LMENT for NEXT SESSION, which commences on Webncolay, 
October Srd, 1906, is NOW BEING MADE, and it is requested that ear 
intimation be given of Boys who are to be entered. An ENTRANC 
in TNATION. for placing Boys iu their Classes will take place on 

uly 6th. 

ag ony wish to consult the Rector, Mr. REGINALD CARTER, M.A. 
Oxon., are asked to call at the Academy at 12 o’clock on any school day 
between now and July 6th. oe 

The School Prospectus may be had on application at the Academy, or to 
Mr. C. E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David 

eet, Edinburgh. 
* plication for admission to the Masters’ Boarding-Houses should be 
made to Mr. F. A. HARDY, M.A. Oxou., Scott House, Kinnear Road, or Mr. 
A. DRUITT, M.A. Oxon., Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road. If there should be 
30 vacancies in Scott House and Jeffrey House, Mr. G. B. GREEN, M.A., 
Oxon., 35 St. Bernard's Crescent, and Mr. L. G. THOMAS, B.A. Oxon. 
52 Inverleith Row, are prepared to receive a limited number of Boarders. 


ASTBOURNE.—BOYS’ (Preparatory). 
y Potven The ay ay OF '~ “onto NY, K.G. 
Preparation for the Public Schools. 
peongh ” Individual attention given to all Pupils. 
Six Public School Scholarships gained last year. 
Head-Master’s Wife Trained Certificated Nurse. 
Good Playgrounds, Cricket, Swimming, Gymnasium, &c. 
For Prospectus, Views, &c., address Nevill House. 


LENALMOVN D. 


The New ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPEN next 
SEPTEMBER.—For particulars apply to the WARDEN. 

The ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on 
JULY llth and 12th. Several oy Scholarships, one Bursary for Sons of 
Officers, and three Exhibitions for Sons of Clergy, will be awarded.—For 

rticulars apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Triuity College, Glenalmond, 

erth. N.B. 


NIVERSITY and OTHER EXAMINATIONS.—Rev. 

A. J. P. SHEPHERD, M.A. (late Fell. Lect. Queen's Coll., Oxford), and 

Staff PREPARE PUPILS. Individual Teaching. Classics, Mathematics, Eng., 

Modern Lang.. &c. Arrangements for Science. Kight now at Oxford and Camb. 
Cricket Profess., Boating.—Sulhametea’d Rectory, Rerks. Station: Theale. 


HIGWELL SCHOOL.—Chairman of Governors, Col. 
the Right Hon. MARK LOCKWOOD, C.V.O., M.P. Head-Master, 
Bev. R. D. SWALLOW, Hon. Canon of St. Albans. 
Apply for Illustrated Prospectus, with List of Scholarships, &c., for 
Michaelmas Term 


NUY’S HOSPITAL—PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC (M.B. 

London).—The next Course of Lectures and Practical Classes for 

this Examination will begin on October Ist.—Full particulars may be 
obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge 8.E. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varyiug from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
Competition iu July. One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in 
the first instance for boys intewled for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. RADLEY COLLEGE, ARMY CLASS, 
Entrances to Woolwich, 1905, Ist, 4th, and 5th. Exhibitions for the Army 
Class will be awarded at the Scholarship Examination in July. 


ELS TED sO BO O Lk. 


EIGUT SCHOLARSHIPS, £7%£20, Examination, July 17th, Felsted and 
London. A few NOMINATIONS, £10-£20, available.—Apply BURSAR, or 
Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted School, Essex. 


WALES COAST, ST. CHAD'S, PRESTATYN.— 

e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14 m. E. of Colwyn 

Bay. 4jhrs. from London on Maiu Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 

mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
waycentres. TERM BEGAN MAY 4th.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 

\PSOM COLLEG E.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

4 PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 

14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 


Apply The BURSAR. 
SCHOOL. 






































UNDLE 


There will be an EXAMINATION for Six or more ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of value £70, £40, £0, commencing JULY 10th. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


RAYA MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 














Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
ENTBANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY $rd and 4th. 


_ Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School Honse, Bromsgrove. 


ISPHAM LODGE, vii PRESTON, LANCS.— 
Boarding School for Boys, Principal, J. E. LUCAS, B.A.Lond, Pupils 
prepared for all Exams. High situation, facing sea. Gymnasium, playing- 
feld, swimming-bath, &. Backward boys successfully taught, A Junior 


department. 
ERKHAMSTED SOHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School—Apply HEAD-MAS'TER, School House. 


W =STMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 


will be HELD on JUNE 27th, 28th, and 29th, to fill Vacancies in 
soereine and Exhibitions. 




















For particulars apuly, by letter, to the 
URSAR, The Bursary, Little Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


TZELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, DEVON. 


NEW SCIENCE LABORATORIES NEXT TERM. EXAMINATION for 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (Two tenable in Army Class) begins JULY 23rd. 
_All particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


AY ARWICK SCHOOL.—First-Grade Public School. 

Fine buildings. Moderate Fees. Separate Junior House. New 
Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields. Army and Navy Classes. 
Home Farm.—For lilustrated Prospectus apply, Rev. W. T, KEELING, 
Meal- Master 





THE GOVERNORS OF THE 
ERSE SUCHOOL,- CAMBRIDGH, 
desire to call attention to 
THE ADVANTAGES OFFLRED BY THIS SCHOOL, 
which 
PREPARES BOYS FOR THE UNIVERSITIES AND FOR PROFES- 
SIONAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS, 





_ Under the Head Mastership of Dr. ROUSE, efforts have been made to 
improve on the ordinary methods of teaching. 


Of the distinctive features of the School work, the following may be 
specially mentioned :— 
(1) Improved teaching of the Classics, resulting in a great saving of time 
(2) Spoken French and German, 
(3) Teaching of English and English Literature in all the classes, 
(4) A carefully graded Science course. 
(5) Drawing leading up to the Engineering Tripos. 





The work of the Preparatory School is also specially suited for candidates 
for the Navy. 





A detailed Account of the Work of the School has been drawn up, and may, 
together with the ordinary Prospectus, be had of the Clerk to the Governors, 


J. F. EADEN, Esq., 
15 Siduey Street, 
Cambridge. 


lN\HE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST. 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 








The Course for the Training of Teachers extends over two years, and 
includes Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, Educationaland Remedial Gymnastics 
(Swedish system), Dancing, and Games, 

The Residence for Women Students is under the charge of Miss E. ADAIB 
ROBERTS. 

Terms, for Residence and Tuition, £80 per annum. 

For particulars of Entrance Examination (or exempting equivalents) apply 
to the Principal, Miss OGSTON, Physical 'I'raining College, Dunfermline. 


EIGHTON ran & SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information,-apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 
rI\HE OLD HALL, WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE.— 

BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, for Public Schools and R.N.C. 
Osborne. Careful individual teaching for Entrance or Scholarship. Classes 
average six. Entirely new dormitories, bathrooms, lavatories, &c. Large 
new swimming-bath. 25 acres of grounds, Cricket field. Home farm. Very 
healthy, at foot of Wrekin; gravel soil. Easy access by rail (L.N.W. and 

-W.R.); 12 minutes from station, Illustrated Prospectus. Principals: A. 8. 
HARRISON, M.A., Scholar Univ. Coll., Oxon., Ist Class Classical Honours; 
R. H. HICKMAN, Scholar-elect Jesus, Cambridge, Student R.A.M., London, 


4 UtSASaTte COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 
siX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, July (Boarders only). For OXFORD 
Channel Islands Scholarships, £100 a year. Many successes ARMY and 
NAVY.—Apply Rev. PRINCIPAL. 7 
A fogs res COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 
Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 

£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently, Fine new 


Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p. an. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING.—Four Open 
Scholarships (two of £53 annual value, and two of £38) will be offered 

for competition in July. Candidates must have passed the Intermediate Arts 
or Intermediate Science Examination of Lonion University, and in the case 
of the major Scholarships be prepared to read for an Honours Degree.—For 


further information, apply to the REGISTRAR. mi 
yy raat SCHOOL, KIDDERMINSTER. 
FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED in JULY. 


Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 























Py th ee SUSSEX.—BOYS (aged 7 to 14) 

PREPARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and R.N.C., OSBORNE, Splentii 
situation, 700 feet above sea-level. Careful individual teaching. usical 
Drill and Breathing Exercises daily.—Apply R. W. HUNT, M.A., Oxon., 
Dunmarklyn, Crowborough. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


An EXAMINATION for OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JULY 
17th, 18th, 19th.—For full particulars apply to D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head- 
Master. 

ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th 

to vth, for Classics, Maths., and Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, 

NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. 

JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildings. Five 
Boarding-houses,—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


NCHOOL FOR BOYS who for Physical—not Mental nor 
Moral—reasons are UNSUITED to ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. 
Unqualitied success with boys of this class, Splendid premises in high and 
bracing situation near the sea. Special attention paid to physical develop- 
ment; all Games, Riding, Manual Training, Golf Course, &. Numbers 
limited. References to the Heads of Public Schools, Leading West End 
Physicians, Parents, Clergy, and others.—For particulars and further details 
apply to Mess. GABBITAS, THRING, and CU., 36 Sackville St., London, W. 


“\CHOOL for the TREATMENT and EDUCATION of 

BOYS SUFFERING from IMPEDIMENTS in the SPEECH, conducted 

by E. GRIERSON, a self-cured stammerer of 30 years’ experience. Public- 

school boys and adults received.—Address, Acomb House, Bedford; or 10 
Bentinck Street, Manchester Square, London, W. 

LANDUDNO, TAN-Y-BRYN.—Preparatory School. 

On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head. Inspection cordially invited.— 

















L. oH. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A, (Loud.) 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
Parnon—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
ForLand-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c. 
‘arming and Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch, 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th. 


NTERNATIONAL + U. 





COLLEGE. 





GUILD. 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 


HOLIDAY COURSES, arranged to meet the special needs of ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING PEUPLE, will be held at the Guild during the months of 
JULY, AUGUST, and SEPTEMBER, 





For full Particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. _ 
ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. 


Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. 














Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pare 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 
ARIS, LUXEMBOURG.—PAYING GUESTS.—The 
Widow of Pasteur LALOT informs her friends that she has moved to 
61 RUE DE VAUGIRARD (close to Garden Luxembourg). She receives 
en famille a few Guests desiring to improve in French or to attend the 
University, Sorbonne. Home comforts. French lessons. Terms from £8 to £12, 


EUILLY, PARIS.— Mile. SASSISSOT 





SASSISSOU and Miss 

COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters. Galleries, Concerts. Tennis, dancing, fencing.—For Prospectus 
and references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, Neuilly, Paris. 
I IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 








AUSANNE (en Marin 2,700 ft.), LA SAPINIERE.— 
HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Bracing air, pine forests. Home life. 
First-class references in England and abroad.—M. and Madame 8. E. BALLY. 


or 
ad 


IESBADEN. — PENSIONAT BERNHARDT, 

Freseniusstrasse, lately at 44 Kapellenstrasse, but now removed to 
the larger and more commodious premises above named. Most healthy 
situation, adjoining pinewoods, standing in its own grounds, High-class 
School (established 1849) for the Daughters of Gentlemen, replete with every 
modern comfort and arrangement. Sanitary certificate. Fully qualified statf 
of Resident Governesses and Visiting Professors. Special attention paid to 
Languages, Tennis, Swimming, and Calisthenics. Highest references.—For 
Prospectus apply Principal, Fraulein A. BERNHARDT. 


RESDEN.—Comfortable, refined HOME in a German 

family of good position OFFERED to one or two English GIRLS. 
Lessons from best Professors in Languages, Music, and Painting. Moderate 
terms.—Particulars through Miss F. McCLELLAND, The Rectory, Little 
Torrington, Devonshire. 


RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 
education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from C. E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School, Bruges. 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 
RHEIN, GERMAN Y.—A Modern School for the Sous of Gentlemen, 

10 to 16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instruc- 
tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 
beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Bev. B, 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia. 


ORWAY.—ARTIST (LADY, Gold Medallist) is making 
arrangements to TAKE 4 or 6 GIRLS for SEETCHING during month 

of August. Excellent references.—For particulars, address Miss STAVELEY, 
49 Gordon Mansions, W.C. Personal interview or inspection of work 
suggested. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selectiou of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager,R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 




















NO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 
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ieee IN ENGLAND OR ABROAD 
- saz a a and GIRLS, 
essr3. J. & J.P. » having an intimate knowledge 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the Sontieee 
be pleased to aid Parents in their selection by sending (free of ao 
Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-reeomm ‘det 
Establishments. When writing please state the age of Pupil” 
wey aie, ann yore, came idea of the fees to yt od 
~-&J. TON, Educational Agents, 143 Cann 
___B.C. Telephone 5,053, Central, pel cmicie.. 
DUCA TION, 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information rel 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TU'TORS in England os net 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch wi 

educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given ~ inn Tne 

Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, e e 
36 Sackville Street, London, Ww. 


Ty | 

UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

é RB tings can ae yea ey oe re ate BOARDING and DAY 
CHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Revistry G 

25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 2 ooyem Teachers, 


] ) ph Ae SHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH— 
' BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Sea and moorland scener . 
beautiful country. Special advantages for young visitors; walks pleuies’ 
tennis, bathing (in summer), music, home comforts, and genial com panionship’ 
Reduced terms for lady wage-earners.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR » 


OURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea, 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &, 


____—sS&RESIDENT PHYSICIAN, 
mn yYPEWRITING WANTED. 
Further par- 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, 
London, W.C. 


ticnlars on application.—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, 
YOOK BARGAINS.—AIl new. International Library, 20 
vols. full morocco, £6 6s., three-quarter levaut, £5 5s., half calf, £4 10s 
cloth, £3 10s.; Debrett’s Peerage, full calf, 1904, 36s., for 6s, ; Burton's Arabian 
Nights, 12s. vols., Illustrated, £7 10s.; Traill’s Social England, Illustrated Edi- 
tion, 6 vois., £6 net, for £4 4s. ; Burton’s Il Pentamerone, 2 vols., rare, 45s, - 
Oscar Wilde, Story of an Unhappy Friendship, large paper, portraits, 
&e., 15s.; Alken’s British Sports, folio, coloured plates, £5 5s., for 35s.; 
Oscar Wilde's Poems, 2ls., for 6s. 6d.; Seebohm’s Birds Siberia, 12s, for 
63.; Pratt's Flowering Plants, 4 vols., £2 2s.; Household Medical Adviser 
col. plates, 21s., for 6s. 6d.; Doré Gallery, 42s., for 7s. 6d. List free.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, lt & 16 JOUN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
yOOK BARGAINS.—Send for H. J. Glaisher’s June 
Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders. Books in New Condition, but at 
Second-hand Prices, in all Branches of Literature, post-free on request. Also 
Short Catalogue of French Books.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and 
Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


‘ Ty vryy > 4 4 
] OOKS WANTED.—Highest Cash Prices paid for Seta 
of Standard Authors, Early Printed Books, Americana, First Editions, 
Sporting and Books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Beardsley, Cruikshank, 
Whistler. Out-of-print and Rare Books supplied. Please state wants, Cata- 
logues free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


1% P. R—CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY AND 
e STEAMSHIP LINES. 
LIVERPOOL TO CANADA,—First Cabin; Second and Third Class. 





n, 









































S.S. ‘LAKE ERIE ’......... +--+. (twin-screw)...... 7,550 tons ......June 20 
R.M.S. ‘EMPRESS OF IRELAND’ (twin-screw)...... 14,500 tons .....,June 29 
“ Lh a EMPRESS’ STEAMERS are LARGEST and FASTEST to 


Free Pamphlet re “‘ Work and Wages.” 
AUSTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA, and NEW ZEALAND. 
Fast Mail vid Vancouver. Reduced fares from England; choice of Atlantic 
Steamers. CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 62 Charing Cross, 8. W. (facing 


Trafalgar Square), or 67 King William Street, E.C. 
£9 19s. 64. NORWEGIAN FJORD CRUISES on the 
) S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage, 3,273; horse-power, 4,000). 
Departures :—July 7th, 21st; August 4th, 18th. 
£5 5s. LUCERNE TOURS, also CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, and MONTANA 
TOURS, 


H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free).— 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


| EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS nted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SUCLETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES.— 
Two large spring Chickens, 4s. 6d.; two specially selected, 5s.; trussed, 
Carriage paid anywhere. Cash with order; if in London, cash on delivery.— 
CENTRAL SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, Smithfield, London, 























=> 


FISHER’S 
CORRESPONDENCE 
BAG. 


S. FISHER, Ltd., 188 STRAND. 


ever invented. 


Answered, 


The most Useful and Compact Writing Case 
It contains Blotting-Book, Ink- 
stand, Pen, Pencil, Paper-Knife, Memorandum 
Tablet, Pockets for Note-paper, Euvelopes, &c., 
and Large Pockets for Correspondence, Letters 
Unanswered, 
The sides are made to expand, 
fitted with a New Double-Action Lock. Price, 
12 in. only, 42s., delivered free. 


Special New Catalogue of Writing Cases 
ree. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





and Miscellaneous. — 
The Bag is Established 1837, Incorporated 1890, 
Paid-up Capital one £1,500,000 


Reserve Fun .......0:s0.cerseeserseeeee eee 41,070,000 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 

CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 

isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE my ADVANCE, 





(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free. 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 





Including postage to any 
= of the United King- 
om me a on 
Including postage to any 
of the English Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &c, eu dee 


Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 





Yearly. Half- Quar- 
yearly. terly. | On the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
£1 86... 0143... 07 2 | States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
112 6... 0163... 082 | terms which may be ascertained on application. 
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MAPLE & CO 


FACILE PRINCEPS IN FURNISHING 


REFINED TASTE 


AT 


MODERATE COST 
ACRES 


of Floor Space with Furnishing Pro- 
ductions from all parts of the world, 
from the least expensive to the most 
costly varieties. Tne maximum value is 
offered, and everything marked in plain 
figures. There is 


NOTHING COMPARABLE TO THIS’ ELSE- 
WHERE IN THE WORLD. 


LONDON PARIS 


A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


IN 


31 31 





A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobacce of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 
delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS. 
MILD, 1s. 8d. per }-lb. Tin; 
MEDIUM, 1s. 6d. per }-lb. Tin; 


Sd. per oz. 
44d. per oz. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to applicants mentioning this paper. 


“ABSOLUTELY PURE.” 








IDRIS SODA WATER. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
H.M. THE KING. 


Of all Chemists, and at all Clubs and Hotels. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £60,000,000. 
A HOUSE WITH A REPUTATION FOR IDEAL 


MOTOR CLOTHING. 


Write for beautifully Mlustrated Brochure containing full 

prices of Motoring Coats, Hats, Caps, Goggles, Boots, and 
Chauffeurs’ Uniforms, 

HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Leeds, 








rticulars and 
“gings; also 





A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &c. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required. 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900, asa Company 
limited by shares.) 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL « «+ £300,000, 


The Coney is issuing a Prospectus which has been filed with the Registrar 
of Joint Stock Companies in accordance with the Companies Act, 1900, 
inviting subscription at par for 32,848 Ordinary Shares of £5 each, being the 
balance of the £5 Shares, payable in full, or 10s. on application, 40s, on allot- 
ment, and balance in two calls of 25s. each at snhorvale of not less than two 





months, 
DIRECTORS, 
RALPH NEVILLE, Esq., K.C. (Chairman), Banstead Place, Banstead» 
Surrey. 


COLONEL F. 8S. BOWRING, C.B., B.E., 6 Nevill Park, Tunbridge Wells. 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD BRASSEY, K.C.B., 4 Great George 
Street, Westminster, London, 8.W. 

EDWARD CADBURY, Esq., Manufacturer, Bournville, Birmingham. 

REGINALD R. CORY, Esq., Colliery Proprietor, Duffryn, near Cardiff. 

HENRY B. HARRIS, Esq., Solicitor, 37 Kensington Square, London, W. 

EBENEZER HOWARD, Esq., Author of ‘‘Garden Cities of To-morrow,” 
Norton Way, Letchworth, Herts. 

T. H. W. IDRIS, Esq., M.P., J.P., L.C.C., Manufacturer, Pratt Street, 
Camden Town, London, N.W. 

HOWARD D. PEARSALL, Esq., M.Inst.C.E., 21 Parliament Hill, London, 


WeAR KLIN THOMASSON, Esq., M.P., J.P., 36 Gloucester Square, London, 


a WILLIAMS, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Wheelside, Hindhead, 
aslemere. 
BANKERS. 
LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, Ltd., 100 and 101 Fore Street, 
London, E.C, 
SOLICITORS. 


BALDERSTON & WARRENS, 32 Bedford Row, London, W.C.; and Baldock 
aud Letchworth, Herts, 
AUDITORS. 


w. ad & CO., Chartered Accountants, 11 Ironmonger Lane, London, 


ao SECRETARY and REGISTERED OFFICES. 
THOMAS ADAMS, F.C.LS., 3264 High Holborn, London, W.C, 





The Prospectus, amongst other things, states as follows :— 


For some years past public attention has been increasingly directed to the 
conditions of existence affecting the lives of a great proportion of the work- 
ing classes in London and our great towns. Indeed, the physical condition 
of u considerable percentage of our population compelled attention 

The remedy must be sought in the main in the provision by foresight and 
organisation of conditions of life compatible with the physical and moral 
welfare of those engaged in mechanical industries. 

Mr. Ebenezer Howard, in his book, “Garden Cities of To-morrow,” 
demonstrated the gratuitous character of the worst of the social evils from 
which we suffer. 

The Pioneer Company was formed with a subscribed capital of £20,000 to 
perform the preliminary work of investigation and to select a site in a rural 
district for a first experiment in the development of a town built upon and 
surrounded by an agricultural belt of land of its own, where the inhabitants 
should become their own landlords. 

A site containing 3,818 acres of agricultural land was selected. The Pioneer 
Company thereupon transferred its assets to First Garden City, Limited, 
The Pioneer Company was then dissolved. 

First Garden City, Limited, was registered on the Ist day of September, 
1903, with a capital of £300,000, The dividend on the shares is limited toa 
cumulative dividend of 5 per cent., all further profits to be devoted to the 
benefit of the town and its inhabitants, 

The Directors consider themselves justified in stating their conviction, 
after an experience of over two years, that the success of the enterprise in a 
certain degree is assured, 

The Directors feel sure that the Company’s need for further support simply 
requires to be widely known to secure investment in a concern which not 
only offers a reasonable return, but which identifies the Shareholders with an 
enterprise of deep interest. 


THE LETCHWORTH ESTATE, 


The Estate is situated between Hitchin and Cambridge, on the Great 
Northern Railway. It has been purchased from several owners for 
£151,569 9s, 6d., representing about £40 an acre for an area of about 3,818 
acres. The buildings on the Estate were at the time of purchase valued, for 
insurance purposes, at £54,470. 

Sites for the erection of 520 houses, 25 shops, 7 factories, a church, a chapel, 
a public hall, schools, &., &c., have been let or selected. 

Buildings of a capital value of some £162,000 have already been erected or 
are in course of erection. Of these, buildings to the value of £6,500 have been 
erected by the Company. 

The present water supply is sufficient for a town of 6,000, and the gasworks 
are capable of producing six million cubic feet of gas perannum. Both of 
these works are capable of easy enlargement. 

The following manufacturers have acquired or selected sites or premises 
for factories :— 


1, The Heatly-Gresham Engineering Co., Ltd. 

2. The Garden City Press, Ltd., Printers. 

Vickers & Field, Ltd., Asphalte Manufacturers, 

. Idris & Co., Ltd., Mineral Water Manufacturers. 

G. Ewart & Sons, Ltd., Geyser Manufacturers. 

The Standard Co., Ltd., Photo Paper Manufacturers. 

The Garden City Embroidery Co. 

The Capital Account of the Company at May 24th stands as follows :— 

Its nominal share capital is £300,00), divided into 59,400 shares of £5 each, 
and 3,000 shares of £) each, of which £113,894 has been issued for cash, and 
£20,278 allotted to the shareholders of the Garden City Pioneer Co., Ltd., on 
taking over their enterprise. 

The whole of the shares hitherto offered for subscription having been 
applied for, the Directors now offer for subscription all the remaining £5 
shares amounting to £164,240, retaining 1,588 £1 shares unissued. The Direc- 
tors believe that, upon the further development of the Estate, the security 
for these shares will prove to be ample. 

The operations of the Company to date have, in the Directors’ opinion, 
increased the value of the Estate to an extent much beyond the amount of 
the expenditure incurred. 

No part of the present issue has been underwritten, but the Company will 
pay a brokerage of 6d. per share on each £5 share on all subscriptions received 
on application forms bearing brokers’ stamps. 

Prospectuses (upon the terms of which and upon the form accompanying 
which applications will alone be received) can be obtained at the Offices of the 


Noe ey 








Company or from the Bankers, Solicitors, and Auditors, 
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32nd YEAR. 


ACADEMY NOTES. 


Published by Special Permission. 
With Illustratiofs of ge Pxincipal Pictures. 
Originated by HENRY BLACKBURN. 
Price One Shilling. 


CHATTERBOX LIBRARY. 


** Those who are seeking cheap books to replenish 
their lending libraries will do well to note this 
serics.’—School Guardian, 

I—Tue Sisters (for Girls). 

II.—Srx Monrus 1s tue Fourts (for Boys). 

ITI.—Makcia’s Home (for Girls). 

1V.—Tue Sitver Friacon (for Girls). 

V.—Tue Austin Prize (for Boys). 

VI.—Tue Union Jacks (for Boys). 

VII.—Tue Fortunes or tuk Cuartton Family 
(for Girls). 
VIII.—Tue Littie Geverat (for Boys). 

TX.—Crnit, Tue Founpiine (for Boys). 

X.—Tue Srory or Jounny Bertram (for Boys). 

XI.—Srprery Yorke’s Frrenp (for Boys), 
XIL—Frep Matcoum (for Boys). 

XIIL.—Tue Constaste’s Stories (for Boys and 
Girls). 

XIV.—Curis Waarron (for Boys). 

XV.—Terraweexa. A Story of a Mid-Winter 
Vacation in Australia. (Just out. 

** All these books are well printed and illus- 
trated.”"—Times of India. 

Each Volume is Illustrated. Bound in illustrated 
paper boards, ls.; extru cloth boards, ls. 6d. 


A HEALTHY HOME AND 
HOW TO KEEP IT. 


A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 
By FLORENCE STACPOOLE, 
Lecturer to the National Health Society, &c. 


Being the latest addition to the “ Little Treasure" 
Series, 
In two parts, paper, 4d. each ; cloth, 6d. each. 





Part I. conTAIns :— 
Why it is a Duty to Take Care of the Health. 
The House and How to Make it Healthy—Part I. 
The House and How to Make it Healthy —Part II. 
Thrift, or How to Save Money and have Comfort 

at Home. 

Temperance : How We can Help it Forward. 

Part II. conTAINS :— 


Food, and its Uses. 

Prevention of Illuess. 

Prevention of Consumption and Chest Complaints. 
Healthy Clothing. The Skin and its Functions. 
The Care of Babies. 


BOOKS BY PHBE ALLEN 
GARDEN PESTS. 


Illustrated by Dr. HAROLD F. BASSANO. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ The literature of the garden has a welcome, we 
may suy a necessary, uddition in ‘Garden Pests,’” 
—S)ectator. 


PLAYING AT BOTANY. 


“ The writer’s qualifications for her task are un- 
questioued. Our regret is we were never nuinbered 
amoug Ler pupils.” — School maser. 

Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Third New and Enlarged Edition. 


JACK AND JILL’S 
JOURNEY. 


“ Specially suitable for young students in botany.” 
—Morning Post. 


Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Second Edition, 


ON MINIATURE AND 
WINDOW GARDENING. 


Imp. 52mo, paper cover, dd.; cloth, Gd, 


THE FORBIDDEN ROOM; 
Or, Mine Answer was My Deed. 


Illustrated, imp. 16mo, extra cloth boards, 2s. 


London: 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd, 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C., 
axpj #& VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 








Elliot Stock’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


In demy Svo, tastefully printed and bound 
in cloth, gilt lettered, 9s. net. 


THE ORIGIN of the ANGLO- 


SAXON RACE. By the late T. W. 
SuHore, F.G.S., Author of “ The History 
of Hampshire.” 

“A work of patient and laborious research, it 
forms a valuable contribution to the _ special 
literature of the anthropology of the Euylish- 
speaking peoples, and must prove instructive to 
all classes of studeuts interested in the remoter 
origin of the natiouat history.’’—Scolsman, 








In fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


Compiled by “A. M. CC.” With a 
Preface by CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 
This little volume, it is to be hoped, will not fail 
to interest all lovers of nature aud of poetry; for 
its object is to bring to their remembrance the 
praises of the many poets who, linking the present 
with the past, have trom time to time graced 
Hampstead by their presence, or sung of its beauties 
in their verse. 


NEW NOVELS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOTUS OR LAUREL?” 
Second Editior. 


In crown Svo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


HASTY FRUIT. By [even 


WALLACE, Author of “The Greatest of 
These,” “ Lotus or Laurel?” &e. 
“An unusually good book, carefully and re- 
strainedly written.” —Guardian. 
“A tale of merit, with tine character, and good 
but not insistent moral tune.’’—Jimes. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 5s. 


AMOR VERITATIS; or, Love 


of the Truth. The Baronet’s Story. 
By M. PENNELT. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 


RETURNED WITH THANKS 


and other Short Stories. By Mrs, H. 
MAXWELL PrIDEAUX, 

Will no doubt appeal with a touch of tragedy 
to those thousands of amateurs whose works of 
genius come back with such painful regularity in 
envelopes addressed to their owners.'’—Iribune. 

**The authoress has the gift of crisp and vivid 
writing.”"—Aberdeen Free Press. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In feap. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. net. 


CRANMER, Primate of All 


England. A Historical Drama. By 
RaLrul RICHARDSON, 


In crown Svo, cloth, gilt lettered, 3a. 6d. net. 


RADIA; or, New Light on 


Old Truths. By Atec C. Moore. 


In crown Svo, cloth, gilt lettered, 4s. 6d. 


A STORY OF UNREST. A 


Drama of Dreams. By B. Bukrorp 
LAWLINGS, 
© All through the poem one is struck with the 
simple, direct, lucid style of the writer.” 
— Western Murning News, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 2s. 6d. net 


REVELATIO DEI; or, The 


Eternal Revelation of the Triune God. 
By Rev. Bernarp HerKLoTS, M.A, 


Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE TREASURE OF THE 


SEA. A Book of Verse. By STANLEY 
GERALD DUNN. 

“ Mr, Dunn's work has freshness and brightness. 
It contains much that is sincerely felt and well 
worked out into capable and rhythmical verse.” 

—Daily News. 

“There is a good deal of poetical merit, and 
lovers of verse will find much to delight them in 
Mr. Dunu’s pieces.” —Layman, 


ELLIOT STUCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London. 





MEDOC. me 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wjne. The quality 

of this wive willbe found equal to 44g a3 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE) 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle, Ou comparison it will be 

found very superior to wine 

usually soll at lugher prices, 

The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the coustuutly mereas- 176 9/9 
ing uumber of customers it pro- ‘ 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 

fidence m sulmitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


& Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carri 
Paid to any Kailway Station, including a 
and Bollles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Brituin to equal them iu value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITeD 
LIVERPOOL:: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
° THE 


WARWICK PAGEANT 


(Ou the Banks of Shakespeare’s Avon) 
IN THE 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 
or 
WARWICK CASTLE, 
JULY 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 1906. 


Living, Moving, Speaking Pictures of the History of 
kugiand, from A.D, 40 to A.D. 1094, 


Per Down 
Bots. |-Bota 








This GREAT FOLK PLAY, organised and con- 

ducted by 
LOUIS N. PARKER, 

will be acted by Two Tuxovsayp Inhabitants of 
Warwick, in Magnificent Costumes, accurately 
copied from contemporary designs. Coversp 
Avuptrortum, Evexy Seat Numperep anp Re- 
SERVED. 

Prices :—£2 2s., £1 1s., 10s. 6d., 58., and 3s. 6d, 

Early application advisable, Special railway 
facilities. 


For Seats, Lodgings, and all information apply to 


THE SECRETARY, 
Warwick Pacgant, Warwick, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 


Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Mujesty the Kings 


Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 


CAMBRIC Ladies’ 2 3 » | Ladies’ 2/9 doz 


Gents’ 33 . Gents’ 3/ll ,, 
“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs, 


POCKET Rostnson & Cieaven have a 


world-wide fame.” —Queen. 
PAMELES SS Pre, HANDKERCHIEFS 





COLLARS, Gentlemen’s 4-fold, from 4/11 


{RISH perdoz., Cults for Ladies 5/11, Gentle- 


men's from 6/11, per doz. : 
SHIRTS, Fine 


COLLARS, CUFFS, iii? wins 

MPLES & PRICE m Vronta, 356 
SA » 35, 

LISTS POST FREE. & SHIRTS. per }-doz. 

ee ee (to measure, 2/- extra). 

N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 

materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 

14/- the doz. 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Tirect to Belfast. 


OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


quarry MOTOFRIEZE 


RED GRANITE 


(and 17 others). 


COLOUR 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 
The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
Limited, 

GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 





Cheques and Post-Office Orders (South- 
ampton Street, Strand) payable to “John 
Baker.” 
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THE 
SAINT 


BY ANTONIO FOGAZZARO 
THE STORM CENTRE OF 


THE WORLD'S RELIGIOUS 
AND LITERARY DEBATE. 


THE 
SAINT 


THE GREATEST RELI- 
GIOUS NOVEL SINCE 
“JOHN INGLESANT.” 
READY NEXT WEEK. 


THE 
SAINT 


THE JESUITS HAVE PUT 
IT ON THE INDEX, THE 
CHRISTIAN DEMOCRATS 
HAVE ACCEPTED IT AS 
THEIR GOSPEL. 


THE 
SAINT 


EDITIONS IN ENGLAND, 
AMERICA, ITALY, FRANCE, 
AND GERMANY. READY 
NEXT WEEK. PRICE 6/- 


THE 
SAINT 


BY ANTONIO FOGAZZARO 


ATWELVE-PAGE BOOKLET TELIL- 
ING ALL ABOUT “THE SAINT” 
WILL BE SENT POST-FREETO ANY 
READER OF THIS JOURNAL ON 
APPLICATION 10 THE PUB- 
LISHERS— 

















A WORK OF 
ABSORBING 
INTEREST. 


THE ENEMY AT TRAFALGAR 
By EOWARD FRASER. With Illustrations, 
Price i6s. net. 


Apmirat Sire Cyprian Brings, G.C.B., writing to 
the Times of June 7th, says:—*“ By publishing his 
book Mr. Fraser has diminished one of the difficulties 
that meet the student of naval history—viz., that of 
learning from those who belonged to it what the other 
side in some great battle did. This, as a rule, can be 
learned only after prolonged research in foreign 
archives. It is good, also, for us to be shown, as we 
are by Mr. Fraser in this book, the noble gallantry 
and fine spirit of the formidable enemies with whom 
our fathers had to contend.” 


A BOLD 
STATEMENT. 


THE RELIGION OF NATURE 


By —. KAY ROBINSON. Price 3s. 6d. 


“f. do not believe that positive unhappiness or 
suffering exists in this world. I believe that it is 
all comparative, and that the comparison is always in 
our favour in the long run.” One of the many bold 
statements in that remarkable book, “ The Religion of 
Nature,” by E. Kay Robinson, the book that has grown 
out of questions on the apparent cruelty of Nature 
raised in the Countryside, of which Mr. Robinson is 
editor. 


A DISTINGUISHED 
MODERN POET. 


PLAYS AND LYRICS. 
By CALE YOUNG RICE. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


“Loftily imaginative and refined....... Everywhere 
marked by true imaginative power and elevation: of 
° feeling.”—Scotsman. 
“TI have been reading with delight the collected 
oems of Mr. Cale Young Rice....... He is an optimist. 
Fro is afire with faith. He believes in belief.” 
P —dJames Dovatas. 
“There is much interesting work in ‘Plays and 
Lyrics.’ Mr. Rice will, I think, be welcomed here by 
those who have any concern for thoughtful verse.” 
—T.P.’s Weekly. 
“Mr. Rice’s highest gift is essentially lyrical; his 
lyrics have a quiet charm and a grace of melody that 
are distinctly their own, whether you turn to such as 
the wistfully tender ‘Mother-love,’ the more sombre 
‘ Sea-Ghost,’ or the daintily fanciful ‘ Intimation.’” 
—Bookman. 


THE TRADE 
UNIONS AND 
THE TRUSTS. 


STUDIES IN AMERICAN 


TRADE UNIONISM. 
By J. H. HOLLANDER, PH.D., . and 
G. E. BARNETT, Ph.D. Price 12s. net. 


The recent indictment of American food prepara- 
tion has been rendered all the more horrible by the 
corroborated stories of the awful degradation of the 
workers themselves. Every one is wondering why this 
exposure has not been made before, and many are 
asking, as a consequence, whether the Trades Unions 
in America are really as strong as they are sometimes 
made out to be. Are they in a position, is there any 
prospect of their ever being in a position, to defend 
the worker against the merciless tyranny of the 
Trusts? Every one interested in the problem of the 
worker, and in the moral and political force of Trade 
Unionism in a country which already represents the 
ereatest industrial area in the world, should read 
“ Studies in American Trade Unionism.” 


“ A volume which will find a place on the shelves of 
most persons interested in the development of trade- 
unionism, or the large group of political questions to 
which it is directly related.”—Outlook. 











HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, 





HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 


London, E.C, 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List 


** One of the most important publishing enterprises of our 
time, and comes peculiarly opportune with the increase 
of public interest in political affairs."—DaILy MAIL, 


THE 


POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


Written by various Authors under the Direction and Editorship of the 


Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt. 

President of the Royal Historical Society, and 
REGINALD LANE POOLE, M.A. Ph.D, 
Editor of the “ English Historical Review.” 

In 12 Volumes, demy S8vo, each Volume having its own Index and 
2 or more Maps. 

The price of each volume is 7s. 6d. net if sold separately, but 
COMPLETE SETS may be subscribed for through the booksellers 
at the price of £4 net, payment being made at the rate of 6s. 8d. 
net on the delivery of each volume, 

The following New Volume is Just published:— 

Vol. XI. From Addington’s Administration to the Close of 
William IV.’s Reign (1801-1837). By the Hon. GEORGE 
C. BRODRICK, D.C.L., late Warden of Merton College, 
Oxford. Completed and Revised by J. K. FOTHER- 
INGHAM, M.A., formerly Senior Demy of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. With 3 Maps. 

The following Volumes are also now ready :— 

Vor. I—To 1066. By Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L., Litt.D., Fellow 
of University College, London; Fellow of the British 
Academy. With 2 Maps. 

Vou. Il—1066 to 1216. By George Burton Adams, M.A., 
Professor of History in Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut. With 2 Maps. 

Vou. LI.—1216 to 1377. By T. F. Tout, M.A., Professor of 
Medieval and Moderng History in the Victoria University of 
Manchester; formerly Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
With 2 Maps. 

Vou. X.—1760 to 1801. By the Rev. William Hunt, M.A., D.Litt., 
Trinity College, Oxford. With 3 Maps. 


SYNTHETICA: ° 
Being Meditations Epistemological and Ontological, 
The Edinburgh University Gifford Lectures for 1905-6, 
By S. S. LAURIE, LL.D. 
. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s.,net. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN LIBERTY. 
By JAMES MacKINNON, Pb.D. 
Vols. I. and II. 8vo, 30s. net. 


THE 
HISTORY OF ENGLISH RATIONALISM 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By ALFRED W. BENN. 


2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


POLO. 
By T. B. DRYBROUGH, 
Ex-Captain, Edinburgh Polo Club; Member of Hurlingham; Member of 
Ranelagh; Member of Roehampton, &c. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
With 150 Iustrations from Photographs and several Diagrams, 
8vo, 15s. net. 














THE COMING OF THE BRITISH TO 


AUSTRALIA, 1788 TO 1829. 
By IDA LEE (Mrs. Charles Bruce Marriott). 
With 54 Illustrations and a Preface by the Most Hon. the MARQUIS OF 
LINLITHGOW, K.T. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





ON THE DOCTRINE OF PERSONAL 
IDENTITY CONSIDERED WITH REFER- 
ENCE TO A FUTURE LIFE. 


By C. COMYNS TUCKER, late Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. net. 
WORKS BY REV. C. L. DRAWBRIDGE, M.A. 
iS RELIGION UNDERMINED ? 
Crown 8vo, pp. x. + 238, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 
OLD BELIEFS AND NEW KNOWLEDGE. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xii. + 178, stiff paper, ls. 6d. net. 
GUARDIAN.—*‘ We should confidently place this little volume in 
the hands of any one who was sincerely perplexed by the modern 
environment of religion.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 








LS 


WORKS BY 


The BISHOP of LONDON 


THE MISSION 
OF THE SPIRIT, 


By the 
Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON-INGRAM, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of London. 


228 pp. crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. [Ready nest week, 


This volume contains the full text of the Addresges during the 
North London Mission, including the answers given to the 
questions received by the Bishop of London. 

The publishers have decided to issue an edition in paper co 
price 1s., but to limit this issue to 25,000 copies. rae eee 





336 pp. crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


THE GOSPEL IN ACTION. 


This New Volume by the Right Bev. A. F. WINNINGTON-ING 
D.D., Lord Bishop of London, is grouped under the following — 


THE WEST-END MISSION, ADDRESSES TO WOMEN AND GIRLS, 
ADDRESSES TO MEN. SEEMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS, - 


FAITH OF CHURCH & NATION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. {Second Edition, 
These Addresses under Three Heads :— 
THE CHURCH. THE NATION. 
THE INDIVIDUAL, 


UNDER THE DOME. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d, [Third Edition, 
This Volume is divided into Four Parts:—I. Faith. IL. The Elements of 
Christian Joy. IIL Miscellaneous Addresses. IV. Addresses on Special 
Occasions. 
A List of other volumes by the same author will be sent post-free 
on application. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd., 
3 PATERNOSTEB BUILDINGS, E.C.; and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 








MENDICANT RHYMES. 


A New Volume of Verse by 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 
Printed by Hand on Hand-made Paper. 300 copies at 12s, 6d. net. 
Bound in boards, vellum back, 





56 pp. 4to. 


THE ESSEX HOUSE PRESS, 16a Brook Street, W. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of the BEST BOOKS in ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, RUSSIAN, POLISH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, DUTCH, 
and SCANDINAVIAN, 


Subscriptions opened from any date. 


8 Terms per Annum. 
Volumes in the Country; or 

\£3 3 0 
}£2 20 


6 Volumes delivered free in London and Nearer Suburbs 
\S1 10 


1 Volume (for Books of Past Seasons) } 10s. 6d. 


Half-Yearly, Quarterly, and Monthly Subscriptions can also 
be entered. 

SUBSCRIBERS residing in DISTRICTS served by PICKFORD’S LONDON 
and SUBURBAN PARCEL EXPRESS may effect extra Exchanges AT A 
VERY LOW RATE. 

PARCEL POST DEPARTMENT for SUBSCRIBERS residing at a 
DISTANCE from any RAILWAY STATION, Terms on application. 

ALL BOOKS are offered SECOND-HAND as soon as the demand in the 
LIBRARY will permit. List on application, 





4 Volemes in the Country; or 
3 Volumes delivered free in London and Nearer Suburbs 


4 Volume, Exchanged Daily at the Library Counter 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 


241 Brompton Roan, S.W.; 48 Queen Vicrorta Street, E.C. 


BOOTH LINE TOURS 
IN PORTUGAL. 
B.M.S, ‘AMBROSE,’ | mag seen Liverpool, June 1th ; 
London, June 2lst. 


£12 for 13 days, 25 days for £16 to £20. First-class throughout, including 
all necessary travelling and hotel expenses, Other Sailings every 10 days. 

Apply THE BOOTH 8.8. CO., Ltd, 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London ; 
or 30 James Street, Liverpool, 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


NEW LIST. 





wee 


“The finest book about Russia that has ever 


peen written by an Englishman.”—Sunday Sun, 


THE DAWN 
IN RUSSIA. 


By H. W. NEVINSON. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net; post-free, 7s. 11d. 

“Here, for the first time, we have a brilliant book written 
entirely at first hand—vivid and convincing. Chapters on Odessa, 
Warsaw, the Baltic Provinces, and the first meetings of the 
Duma, complete what is really a most comprehensive survey of 
recent history.”—Tribune. 





Is the world less sensitive now in the cause of 
humanity than when it doomed slavery in the 
United States and serfdom in Russia ? 


A MODERN 
SLAVERY. 


By H. W. NEVINSON. 
Demy Svo, Illustrated, 6s. 


The Present Slave Trade in Portuguese West 
Africa, 


“There are few works which convey the picture of distant 
miseries with a sincerity so evident and a skill so masterly. One 
might praise it for many qualities besides its main justification 
that it awakens an imagination and stirs us to feel the necessity 
for action. Even the most sombre chapters are enlivened by a 
wit which, however, is in tune with the refrain of the book.” 

—Tribune, 





MAN the SOCIAL 
CREATOR. 


By H. D. LLOYD, 
Author of “ Wealth against Commonwealth.” 6s, 


A Hopeful and Illuminating Sociological 
Study. 





LATEST FICTION. 


BESS OF THE WOODS. 
By WARWICK DEEPING. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SPOILERS OF THE NORTH. 
By REX BEACH. [June 19th. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. 


[June 19th. 





For HOLIDAY READING 


*," Zo the thousands who have laughed over 





“The Lunatic at Large” we commend 
tts Author's New Book 


COUNT BUNKER. 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON. 
6s. 





HUGH FOULIS’S NEW BOOK OF HUMOUR. 


1s. net. 


“THE VITAL SPARK.” 





BLACKWOODS’ 
OTHER SUCCESSFUL NOVELS. 


PHANTASMA. 


By A. C. INCHBOLD. 


LADY SARAKH’S 
DEED OF GIFT. 


(Second Impression. ) 


By E. A. GRIFFIN. 


A MAID of NORMANDY 


By DORA M. JONES, 


“NO. 101.” 


(Fifth Impression,) 
By WYMOND CAREY. 


THE BAR SINISTER. 


(Second Impression, ) 


By J. MORGAN-DE-GROOT. 





FONTENOY, 


And Great Britain’s Share in the 
War of the Austrian Succession, 
1741-48. 
By F. H. SKRINE. 
21s. net. 








HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
AFGHANISTAN. 


By ANGUS HAMILTON, Author of “Korea,” &c. 


With Map, Illustrations, and numerous Appendices, demy 8vo, 25s. net. 
[Nert week. 
An exhaustive account of the conditions of the country, and its relations 
with Russia and India. The political and economic aspects are fully discussed. 
The general reader will be fascinated by the sketches of the domestic life of 
the Ameer, and the valuable description of the Oxus, its fords, trade, and the 
strategic value of the roads which approach it. 
Prospectus on application. 





GEORGE MOORE’S NEW BOOK. 


MEMOIRS OF 
MY DEAD LIFE. 


By GEORGE MOORE, |! vol., 6s. 


LEO TOLSTOY: his Life and Work. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS, LETTERS, AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL, 


Compiled by PAUL BIRUKOFF and Revised by LEO TOLSTOY. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. net. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ We see the prophet in the making, the genius in 
full ferment, and learn to understand better than before both the peculiar 
strength and the weakness of ‘the great writer of the Russian land.’” 


FELICITY IN FRANCE. 


By CONSTANCE MAUD. | 1 vol., 6s. 

Miss Maud, already well known as an acute and sympathetic observer of our 
friends on the other side of the Channel, here gives us her impressions of 
various journeyings in Touraine and other parts of France, and of a stay in a 
French convent. She writes with humour and understanding, and her new 
book will certainly add to her reputation. 


NOTABLE 6s. NOVELS, 
THE STORY THAT HAS THRILLED THE WHOLE WORLD. 


THE JUNGLE. 
BY 
UPTON SINCLAIR. 
[Fifth Impression in the Press. 
THE TALK OF LONDON, 


THE SPHINX’S LAWYER. 


By FRANK DANBY, Author of “ Pigs in Clover.” 


IN THE SHADOW. 


By HENRY C. ROWLAND. 


Mr. W. L. Covrryer, in the Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Extremely interesting, 
well told, vivid, and picturesque.” 


THE SIN of GEORGE WARRENER 


By MARIE VAN VORST, 
Author of ** Amanda of the Mill.” 


THE MAN OF PROPERTY. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
[Second Impression. 
SKETCH.-—“ Its originality, its shrewd sarcasm, the powers of observation 
it shows, raise it far above the average.” 


THE BANDS OF ORION. 


By CAROLINE GROSVENOR (The Hon. Mrs. N. Grosvevor). 


DAILY TELEGRAPH —“ A good, sound love story, well written, interesting 
from start to finish, which has the additional quality of being an excellent 


study of a temperament.” 


THINGS THAT ARE CAESAR’S. 
By H. N. DICKINSON. 
ACADEMY.—‘“The writing and character-drawing are admirable, the 


coherence of the narrative, the clever way in which the conversations are 
handled, the wit abounding, are proofs of Mr. Dickinson's ability.” 


WHAT BECAME OF PAM. 


By BARONESS VON HUTTEN, Author of “Pam.” 


[Second Impression, 





WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘‘ Those who read ‘Pam’ No, 1 will scarcely 
need urging to read ‘Pam’ No.2; but those who have read neither may be 
strongly recommended to read both.” 


THE ANGEL OF PAIN. 


By E. F. BENSON. 
, [Second Impression. 
OUTLOOK.—“ Mr. Benson at his best.” 


London : WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.O. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. Lta 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOK ON EDUCATION. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
NATIONAL LIFE. 


With a Chapter on “The Evolution of the Religious Question,’ 
By J. E. G DE MONTMORENCY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


“National life cannot be secure till the national education is 
placed on a permanent basis outside the storm-area of local and 
imperial politics.” —Extract from Preface. 


FIBROID TUMOUR. 


A New Treatment for Fibroid Tumour, and some othor 
Diseases of Women, without Operation. 


By JOHN SHAW, M.D. Lond. M.R.C.P,, 


Physician for Diseases of Women, N.W. London Hospital; Fell 
Vice-President) British Gynaecological Society. or Cite 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 














NEW EDITION OF 


THROUGH the WORDSWORTH COUNTRY 


By Professor Knigut, of St. Andrews University. With 
Illustrations by HARRY GOODWIN. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
SONNENSCHEIN’S QUOTATION SERIES 
Now Ready. . 


DICTIONARY OF GERMAN QUOTATIONS. 


By Lit1an Dasrac. Small demy &vo, 7s. 64. 


**Lilian Dalbiac’s work is more than a book of reference. Scholarship 
thought, and interest fill these four hundred closely printed pages. The 
general reader may open the book atany part, and will find a wealth of matter 
to entertain and instruct.”’—Scotsman. 

“No one can consult this admirably arranged, well-indexed book without 
being grateful to the compiler for the care, patience, and taste with which 
she has laboured to make it complete.”—Standard, 


APOLLONIUS OF TYANA, and other Essays, 


By THoMAS WHITTAKER, Author of ‘‘ The Neo-Platonists,” &o, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR-BOOK. (Public 
Schools.) The First Annual Issue, under the Direction of the 


Editors of the Public Schools Year-Book, will be ready shortly. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. — 


MAN; or, Problems Ancient and Modern 


Relating to Man, with Guesses at Solution. By WiLt1am T, 
NICHOLSON, B.A., Vicar of Egham, Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE BIJOU SERIES. 


BROWNING’S SAUL, and OTHER POEMS. 


By Susan CuUNNINGTON, Author of ** The Story of Arithmetic.” 
Pott 8vo, ls. 6d. net, cloth ; 2s. net, leather. 


ANTHOLOGY OF FRENCH POETRY. By 


FREDERIC LawTon, M.A. Pott 8vo, Is. 6d. net, cloth ; 2s, net, 
leather. 


NEW 
THE WORKSHOP OF RELIGIONS. 


ARTHUR LILLIE. - Crown 8vo, 6s. 


*“ This is a strange but singularly powerful romance of the time of Christ. 
Herodias is one of the most prominent characters. Mr. Lillie shows wonderful 
skill in dramatising the events of the period.”’"—Perthshire Courier. 

** Has a real historical value for the serious student of religions.” 


—Daily News. 
OAK FARM. By Georaiz Martin. 


Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 


* The story runs dramatically, and the writer gives promise of being heard 
of again in this line of fiction.” —Dundee Courier. 

** Possesses a freshness and force in the telling which render it pleasant 
diversion for a few hours.’’—Dundee Advertiser. 

“ The story is an excellent one, and well told.”"—Southport Visitor. 


NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
By 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO, Limited, 





% HIGH STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books 


JUST SS -s 62 Illustrations and a Map, 


Os. 6d. net. 
THE BALKAN TRAIL. 


By FREDERICK MOORE. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ Mr. Moore has caught the characteristic features of the 
ple and their politics........ Perhaps he is at his best in recording little tricks 
of custom, points of etiquette, and queer incidents at inns, shops, and on the 


road. 





A MEMOIR OF THE LATE PROVOST OF KING'S. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—With Portraits, small demy 8vo, 8s, 6d, net. 


AUGUSTUS AUSTEN LEIGH, 


Provost of King’s College, Cambridge: a Record of College 
Reform. Edited by WILLIAM AUSTEN LEIGH, 
Fellow of King's College, Cambridge 

WORLD.—“ Will assuredly be appreciated not only by Cambridge men, but 
by many who can claim uo counection with the University, as ‘a record of 


what was, in its sphere, a noble aud complete lfe.’” 
A VISION OF INDIA, 


As seen during the Tour of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. 
With Illustrations. By SIDNEY LOW. 10s. 6d. net. 
LORD CURZON, in a SPEECH to the NEW VAGADONDS' CLUB on 
May 15th, said :— 
“Mr. SIDNEY LOW. the author of that interesting book, ‘A 
VISION OF INDIA,’ has succeeded in giving a striking picture of 
Indian life under many of its varied aspects, which I believe to be 
substantially accurate, and which is clearly the result of much 
acute observation and penetrating insight.” 


FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
Large post Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 
THIRD IMPRESSION (Second Edition). With a Preface. 


DAILY GRAPUIC.—“ This latest and most delightful of all Mr. Benson’s 
publications......It is always warm-hearted and companionable, full of sug- 
gestion, and frequently touched by true humour, the fruit of a far-seeing eye, 
and a quick and sensitive gift for self-expression.” 





A MANUAL OF SIMPLE BIBLE TEACHING. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF RELIGION. 


By JOHN BOYD KINNEAR, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


TIMES.—‘‘ The author writes as a reverent and thoughtful man of the 
world.” 

RECORD. —“ The book may be heartily commended.” 

CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH.—* Emivently Christological, is evan- 
gelical Lut liberal, learned, and at the same time simple and clear,” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE,—* This concise and careful exposition of a 
reasoned faith.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ The simplicity and clearness of the handbook will recom- 
mend it to lay readers of theology.” 


HEROES OF EXILE. 


Being Certain Rescued Fragments of Submerged Romance. 
By HUGH CLIFFORD, C.M.G. Crown &vo, 6s. 


GLASGOW HERALD.—“ These are travellers’ tales of great value, hased 
on fact, rich in all the elements of romance, brimful of human iuterest, and 
couched in the picturesque and sprightly style ulways associated with Mr. 
Clifford’s name.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


SALTED ALMONDS. 


By F. ANSTEY. [SECOND IMPRESSION. 


DAILY GRAPHIC.—*“‘It is Mr. Anstey’s distinction to be always fresh, 
always new..,...‘ Salted Almonds’ is everyone's dish,” 


AMELIA AND THE DOCTOR. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—* My. Hutchinson's story has charmed 
us by its tenderness and simplicity, and his good people captured our affection 
immediately.” 


CLEMENCY SHAFTO. 


By FRANCES G. BURMESTER, 
Author of “John Lott's Alice,” “A November Cry,” &c, 


*,° A vigorous story in which the excellently sustained mystery of some 
vanished jewels, and the supposed murder of the vld General who was Mrs, 
Shafto’s lover long ago in India, open up a long struggle of character between 
Clemency and her mother, and bring about a dramatic Nemesis of the long- 
concealed love-story. [Just published, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


1906 ISSUE, WITH CONSIDERABLE ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS, 
NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World. 
Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





LIFE & EXPERIENCES OF 


SIR HENRY ENFIELD ROSCOE, 


D.C.L., LL.D. F.R.S. Written by Himself. With Photo- 
gravure Portraits and other Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. net. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Vol. 


WALTER PATER. 


By A. C. BENSON. 


HENRY SIDGWICK: 
A MEMOIR, 
By A. S. and E. M. S. With Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH PROSODY, 


FROM THF 12rx CENTURY TO THE PRESENT DAY. By Professor 
Grorce Satntspuny, M.A. In3 vols.$vo. Vol. I. (From the Origins to 
Spenser), 10s. net. 

ATHENZUM.—"' We await the second and third volumes of this admirable 
undertaking with impatience. To stop reading it at the end of the first 
volume leaves one in just such a state of suspeuse as if it had been a novel of 
adventure, and not the story of the adventures of prosody.” 


Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 











A HANDBOOK OF 
BRITISH INLAND BIRDS. 


By ANTHONY COLLETT. With Coloured and Outline 
Plates of Eggs by Eric Parker, Crown 8vo, 6s. 





WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ELIZABETH & HER GERMAN GARDEN. 


With Coloured Illustrations by S. Harmon Veppger. Extra Crown 8vo, 
7s, 6d. net. 





VOLUME IV. NOW READY. 


POCKET TENNYSON. 


In 5 vols. Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. net ; 
Vol. IV. 


limp leather, 3s. net each, 


IDYLLS OF THE KING IN TWELVE BOOKS. 


SIR NORMAN LOCKYER’S NEW WORK. 
Stonehenge and other British 
Stone Monuments 

Astronomically Considered. 


NORMAN LOCKYER, K.C.B., F.R.S. Illustrated, 
Mediup 8vo, 10s. net. ° 





By Sir 


WITH A PREFACE BY THE BISHOP OF WINCIIESTER. 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE EVIDENTIAL 


VALUE OF PROPHECY. Being the Hulsean Prize Essay for 1904, 
By E. A. Epoeum1, M.A. Crown svo, 7s. 6d. 


RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Addressesson Fundamental Christianity delivered in S. Margaret's, West- 
minster, during Lent, 1906. By Canon H. Henstey Hensoy, B.D., Hoa, 
D.D. Crown Svo, 2s. dd. net. 




















NEW VOLUME OF STORIES BY Mrs, MOLESWORTH. 
THE WRONG ENVELOPE, and other Stories, 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


POVERTY. A Study of Town Life. By B. Seenonm 


Rowntree. New Impression, Extra Crown Svo, sewed, ls. net. 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTIIOR OF 
“NEW CREATIONS IN PLANT LIiFC.’ 
THE NEW EARTH. A [Recital of the Triumphs 
of Modern Agriculture in America. By W. S. Hanwoop. Illustrated, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





H. SOTHERAN 

GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, aud ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 


LIBRARIES PUBCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Crewrrat 1515. 











—iecninpianameaiilienatia 


London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place S.W. 


Telegraphic Address: Booxuszs, Lonpos, Codes: Unicopz and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, 


1823-1900. His Autobiography and Memoirs. 


EDITED BY THE 


DOWAGER DUCHESS OF ARGYLL. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 
36s. net. 


‘“*It is the charm of autobiography that it enables us 
not only to see a man as he saw himself, but also to see 
many traits in him which he certainly never did see, 
although he unconsciously reveals them. No one will 
read this autobiography without renewing and enlarging 
his respect for a very remarkable man.”—TIMES. 


**It is full of vivid reminiscence of persons who have 
filled large places in the history of their country, of 
science, and of literature...... For the general reader the 
eharm of these volumes will be found in the personal 
reminiscences, and the refreshing irregularity in which 
chapters upon high affairs of State are interspersed 
with notes of travel, natural history, literature, and 
general society.”"—MORNING POST. 


RESEARCHES in SINAI 


By Prof. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Edwards Professor of Egyptology, University College, London. 
With Chapters by C. T. CURRELLY, M.A., Officer of the 
Imperial Order of the Medjidie. With 186 Illustrations and 
4 Maps, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


“It is no exaggeration to say that it is the most 
exhaustive work on the archzology of this historic 
peninsula that ever has, or ever will, appear. The reason 
for this last statement is clearly set forth by the author, 
and is a record of one of the greatest acts of Vandalism 
known...... The most important portion of the work, how. 
ever, is the description of the Hathor Temple at Serabit- 
el-Khadem. Space will not permit of our dealing so 
fully with these chapters as they deserve; but nostudent 
of religion should neglect the valuable material the 
author has gathered...... In conclusion we may say that 
this is a most valuable book, well written, lavishly illus- 
trated, and well indexed.”—GLOBE. 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE LORD 
OF JOINVILLE. 


By Mrs."ETHEL WEDGWOOR With MIlustrations, square 
demy, 9s. net. 


A VARIED LIFE. 

A Record of Military and Civil Service, of Sport and of 
Travel in India, Central Asia, and Persia, 1850-1902. B 
General Sir THOMAS E. GORDON, K.C.B., K.C.L.E., C.8.1. 
With Portrait, Maps, and Ilustrations, demy 8va 1s. net. 


A WEEK AT WATERLOO _IN 


JUNE, 1815. 


By LADY DE LANCEY. With Photogravure Portraits and 
other Lllustrations, crown 8vo, Gs. net. 


REASON IN ARCHITECTURE. 


Based on a Course of Lectures on Architecture delivered at the 
Royal Academy, 1906. By THOMAS GRAHAM JACKSON, 
R.A., M.A., F.S.A. With many Illustrations, medium 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD 
RELIGION. 


Six Lectures delivered at Cambridge to Undergraduates in the 
Lent Term, 1906. By WILLIAM RALPH INGE, D.D., 
Vicar of All Saints, Ennismore Gardens. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 











Among the many Articles of interest to Lovers 
Pursuits, Sport, and Natural History in 
Number of 


“THE GOUNTY GENTLEMAN ” 


are the following :— 


JUNE BACKWATERS. 

AIR RIFLES IN THE SCHOOLS. 

A SEASON’S GRAYLING FISHING, 

THE INVADERS FROM AYRSHIRE. 
CouNTIES.” 


JUNE IN THE DEER FORESTS. 

CULTIVATION OF A ROCK GARDEN: the Daphnes. 
Illustrated. 

THE GARDEN CITY: 
Prospects. 

INSECTS THAT ARE EATEN. Illustrated. 

THE DISPERSAL OF WESTERHAM HILL STup, 
Illustrated, 

POLO: CHAMPION CUP PROSPECTS. 

A COUNTRY LETTER FROM IRELAND. 
“ MAINTOP.” 

Country-House Topics; Turf and Stud Notes; Motor 

Topics ; Shows and Showyard Notes; &c., &c. 


of C 
aon 


By “ How 


its Present Position and 


By 


Letters on Country Subjects. | 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” like other 


papers, invites correspondence on matters of interest to its 
readers. But, unlike other papers, it is also willing to pay 
its correspondents. or all letters judged interesting enough 
to be published, payment will be made unless it is requested 
that they may be inserted free. 


What subjects will be regarded as of interest? Anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 


Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, tt will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 

All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 
The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW NOVELS 


The success of the New Book by Mr. and Mrs. C, N. WILLIAMSON, Authors of “ The Lighning 


Conductor,” is great. 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


A New Novel by ADELINE SERGEANT is now ready. 


OF THE RANDOLPHS. 6s. 


LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER is already in its Third 


It is entitled THE COMING 





ENGLISH COLOURED BOOKS. By Marri Harpre. 


With 24 Illustrations in Colour and Collotype, wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. 
(The Connoisseur’s Library. 

This book covers the whole history of colour-illustration in England from 
the Book of St. Albans to the three-colour process of to-day. Interesting 
notes are given on authors, artists, and publishers, and the most important 
coloured books are fully described. Separate chapters are devoted to such 
men as Le Blon, Blake, Ackermann, Rowlandson, Alken, Cruikshank, and 
Baxter. Throughout the book the collector will find valuable hints ; and 
clear explanations are supplied of the various processes of engraving and 
colour-printing. 


THE GUILDS OF FLORENCE. By Enccumse Sratey. 
With many Illustrations, royal Svo, 16s. net. 

In this volume the fullest possible details of the twenty-one Guilds of 
Florence—historical, industrial, and political—are given, together with 
chapters upon her commerce, her markets, her charities, &c. The illustra- 
tions are from old manuscripts and other coeva) sources, and are reproduced 
for the first time. 


THE PAGEANT OF LONDON. By Ricwarp Davey. 


With 40 Illustrations in Colour by Joun Fuiieriove, B.1. In 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 15s, net. 
Vol. L—To A.D. 1500. | Vol. IL.—A.D. 1500 to 1900. 

This is a book in which the author has condensed, ina light and readable 
style, a great deal of curious information concerning the various places of 
historical interest in the Metropolis which are little known to the average 
visitor or reader. 


we 
THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. By J. Morris. With 
many Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

This book, by a series of biographies of the great statesmen and warriors of 
the last forty years, describes the rise of Japan to its present commanding 

sition. The book is full of value, 2nd the biographical method gives it an 
interest which a set history could not possess, The author was for many 
years in Japan, and is on terms of intimacy with many prominent leaders of 
the country. 

“The author is better fitted than most people to speak of things Japanese, 
The volume is full of interest.”"—Daily News. é 

“Mr, Morris's work on Japan will rank among the best, as it is certainly one 
of the most attractive and interesting.” —Scotsman. 


ON THE SPANISH MAIN. By Joun MASEFIELD. 


With many Illustrations, demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“The whole book breathes an air of great adventure.”"—Morning Post. 

“Mr, Masefield has evidently the right enthusiasm; he has a style of 
admirable simplicity and balance; and he has the gift of feeling and revealing 
the ‘still sad music of humanity.’”—Daily Chronicle. 

“This is a fine book, perfectly written, and admirably illustrated. The 
little pieces of learning worked in everywhere show an amazing con- 
versance with the subject, and with all that concerned that extraordinary 
period of our naval history.”—Morning Leader. 

“Mr. Masefield writes with knowledge and enthusiasm, with humour and 
distinction of style.”—Manchester Guardian, 

“Told with a fine sense of romauce.”—Tribune, 


THE LAND OF PARDONS. By Anaroue Le Braz. 


Translated by Frances M. Gostiinc. With 50 Illustrations, of which 
10 are in Colour, by T. C. Gorcu. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

In this book the great Breton writer has described the five obligatory 
festivals of his country, and in so doing has shown us Brittany, not the 
Brittany hitherto known to the foreigner, but the true Breton Brittany, with 
its colour, its life, its quaint customs, legends, beliefs, all mingled with the 
superstitions that linger so persistently in the Breton mind. In fact “The 
Land of Pardons” is not a mere book about Brittany, for it is Brittany, painted 
as only a Breton could paint it. 


INFANT MORTALITY. By Greorce Newman, M.D., 


D.Ph., F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Public Health at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, and Medical Officer of Health of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Finsbury. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

A systematic treatise on one of the most pressing social questions of the 
time. It is concerned with the present distribution and chief causes of the 
mortality of infants in Great Britain. The chief fatal diseases of infancy, the 
relation of the occupation of women in facturies, antenatal influences, infant 
feeding, and the effect of domestic and social habits upon infant mortality 
receive careful consideration. A chapter on practicable preventive methods 
isalsoadded. The book is illustrated by a number of charts and maps. 


PRINCIPIA THERAPEUTICA. By Harrineron Sarns- 
Bury, M.D., F.B.C.P. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

An endeavour is here made to look away fromthe mere details of treatment 
to those underlying principles which must hold the attention if disease is to 
be successfully combated, A further endeavour has been made to see through 
these principles to laws more fundamental, im particular to those of physics, 
aud in their light to recognise in the physicist both the physiologist and the 
pathologist. In one chapter on the *‘ Imponderabilia” it has been attempted 
to show that facts which the physician dare not iguore appear to lie outside 
the domain of the physical sciences. 


SEALS. By J. Harvey Broom. With many Illustra- 


tions, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Antiquary’s Books. 
This mauual traces the evolution of the seal in England in a series of 
sections. The principal of these deal with seals of the sovereign and of royal 
courts, of archbishops, of peers, bishops and clergy, county families, knights, 
and squires. The second division covers seals of corporations, monastic 
houses, universities, &c. No work of the kind has hitherto been produced, 
and it will be seen from it how the seal engraver’s art is a reflex of the opinion 
ofthe time. The illustrations have been specially drawn from the original 
, and are very carefully executed. 





THE COMPLETE CRICKETER. By Atserr E. 


Kwyicur, With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 
“‘A book of exceptional merit which covers every side of the game. It is 
exceptional in two ways: because it studies character, the mind which lies 


behind the best play, as it does the best work, and because it presents as pira- 
tions towards an ideal and a philosophy of cricket which are sufficiently rare. 
Withbal, Mr. Knight is thoroughly practical, as his pages show, and does not 
turn aside for the sake of mere anecdote.””"—Athenzum. 

“In many respects the most thorough and illuminating book ever devoted 
to its inexhaustible subject. A fine, vigorous, clean-witted, and freshly- 
written volume.”’— Daily Chronicle. 

“He has made literature aud sport meet as they assuredly have never met 
between book-covers before.” — Westminster Gazette, 

**A masterly, technical study of the subject; the most notable addition to 
the cricketers’ library made for many a long day...... This delightful book.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 


- . 

THE CITIES OF SPAIN. By Epwarp Hurron. With 
many Illustrations, 24 of which are in Colour by A, W. Biwmeron. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 

Here is an attempt to present to the modern reader a vivid picture of Spain 
as it is and as it was. Mr. Hutton has made a pilgrimage of the country, and 
he has endeavoured by living among the people, and by immersing himself in 
the history and traditions of this most fascinating land, to gather vivid and 
sympathetic impressions. From the Pyrcuees to Gibraltar the cities and the 
country districts are fully described, and separate chapters are devoted to the 
great towus, while the splendid remains of Moorish civilisation, the great 
cathedrals and the treasures in the galleries, receive a detailed attention. But 
above all it has been Mr. Hutton’s endeavour to paint the life of the people 
with a true and sympathetic brush, 


, 
THE MAKING OF AN ORATOR. By J. O'Connor 
Power. Crown Svo, 6s, net. 

The object of this book is to indicate in popular language a course of 
practice in oratory based on the writer’s observation and experience in the 
House of Commons, at the Bar, and on the Platform. It is intended for the 
use of students, young or old, who have had no practice in public speaking. 


REALMS OF GOLD. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. A Volume 


of Selections from Keats. 


WORDS OF THE ANCIENT WISE: Thoughts from 
Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. Arranged by W. H. D, Rouse, M.A., 
D.Litt. Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d, net, 


PICTORIAL GARDENING. By G. F. Mitt. With 
many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
This is an attempt to apply the principles of the landscape painter's art to 
the formation of small gardens. 


A HANDBOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, AND 
WALL SHRUBS. By H, Purgroy FirzGexatp, With 32 Illustrations, 
fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

This book is intended to be a guide to all plants that can be used for climbing 
up walls, arches, pergolas, tree-stumps, and such like places, and gives con- 
cisely directions as to propagation, treatment, times of flowering, and other 
details. The plants dealt with are those that can be grown out of doors in the 
British Islands, and include some that require slight protection in winter, 


PETROL PETER; or, Mirth for Motorists. By A. 

Witurams. Illustrated in Colour by A. W. Mitts. Demy 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 

A skit on the ever-popular Struwwelpeter. The author, taking automobilism 

for his theme, portrays its legal restrictions, its dangers, both physical and 
fiuancial; the perils of invention and absent-mindedness. 


COUNSELS OF LIFE. Edited by E. F. Maruegson. 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. A Volume of Selections in Prose. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. By Georce Cutncu. 


Illustrated by Beatrice A.cock and from Photographs, Small pott 8vo, 
2s, 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guides, 


THE EAST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. By J. E. 


Moxuis. Llustrated, small post 8vo, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d, net. 


[The Little Guides, 
OXFORDSHIRE. 3y F. G. Brapanr. Illustrated by 


E. H. New and from Photographs. Small pott 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net; 
leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guides, 


FENELON. By Viscount Sr. Cyrus. With 12 Illus- 


trations, fcap, 8vo, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [Oxford Biographics, 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. By W. S#HAKeEsPEARE 


Edited by K. De1guron. Demy 8vo, 2s, 6d. net, [Arden Shakespeare, 


TWELFTH NIGHT. By W. Suaxkesreare. Edited by 


Morrow Luce. Dewy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Arden Shakespeare. 
THE FAITH OF THE BIBLE. By J. A. Cross. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF WARWICKSHIRE. By 


B. C. A. Wrxpte, D.Sc., F.B.S, With mauy Illustrations, crown 8vo, 


1s, 6d, 
THE WORKS OF BEN JONSON. 
Vol. I. CYNTHIA’S REVELS, and THE POETASTER. Crown 8vo, 
paper, 6d. net; cloth, 1s. net. [Standard Library. 





Messrs. METHUEN’S New IUustrated Announcement List and Quarterly Bulletin are sent free to any address. 





METHUEN 


and OO., 





86 Essex Street, Strand, W.O, 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON -& COS NEW BOOKs 





FIVE FAIR SISTERS By H. Nort WIt.iams, 


Illustrations and a Photogravure Plate, 16s. net. 


In cloth gilt and gilt top, with 16 
[2nd Edition. 


The TRIBUNE says :—“ From cover to cover it is crammed with exciting incidents, romantic adventures, elaborate intrigu 
episodes of love, jealousy, and poisoning, all of which occurred in very fact, a feast of thrilling romance narrated with a stink and 
fulness of detail, irresistibly entertaining and piquant. There is not a dull page in the whole book, and even the most jaded revi 
finds it difficult to tear himself away from it. It is a book which everybody should get and read, and unfailingly enjoy.” — 


ROBERT OWEN By Frayx Popmore. In 2 vols., cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s, net, with 


numerous Illustrations. 


“Mr. Podmore’s sane, careful, and full ‘Life of Robert Owen’ is a contribution of the first importance to the history of the ni 
teenth century. He has with patient toil made a connected story of Owen’s preaching.” —TRIBUNE. —_ 


BY THE WATERS OF CARTHAGE By Norma Lorimer. 


with 32 Page Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. 


In cloth gilt, 12s. net, 
(2nd Edition, 


The STANDARD says :—“ Such a graceful style, a lively fancy, a genius for quick and sound observation, that she takes 6 
imaginations captive at the start and makes us follow her gladly wherever she cares to go. Her book with its wealth of illustrations 


can be most heartily recommended.” 


ANTOINETTE STERLING and other Celebrities 


By M. S. MacKiyuay, M.A. In 


cloth gilt and gilt top, with 16 Illustrations and Interesting Facsimiles in Text, 16s. net. 


“ Written with refreshing candour, well worth reading.” SPECTATOR. 
“A delightful book. It is brightened with anecdotes of all kinds, while the record of its principal subject is as impressive as it ig 


interesting.’—7RU7 UH. 


A DEATHLESS STORY;; or, ‘The Birkenhead’ and its Heroes 


By A. C. Appison and 


W. H. MATTHEWS. In cloth gilt, with 64 Illustrations on Art Paper and other Illustrations in the Text, 6s. net, and with gilt 


top, specially bound in buckram, 10s. 6d. net. 


The SPECTATOR says :—“ The errors of others make the task performed by the joint authers far better wortlt accomplishment 
and we owe them a debt of gratitude for taking us back to the plain facts of the case, and for restoring to a splendid episode the 


simple courage and the superb obedience which distinguished it.” 


FRANCE IN THE XIXth CENTURY By E. Wormerey Latimer. In cloth gilt and 


gilt top, with 22 Full-page Portraits, 12s. 6d. net. 


“ A remarkably vivid presentment of the men and women who made history in France. We do not know any other book that will 
give the reader so vivid a picture of the horrors of the Commune and its repression, There is not a dull pave in the book.” 


Two New Volumes of THE COLLEGE SERIES. 


—PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


In cloth gilt, 5s. net each. 


PETERHOUSE By the Rev. T. A. Watxer,| SELWYN By the Rev. A. L. Browy, M.A, 


LL.D. (Tutor of Peterhouse). 





(Tutor and Librarian of Selwyn), 





RING IN THE NEW 


RICHARD WHITEING 


“The charm of Mr. Whiteing’s narrative is greatly enhanced by his mastery 
of the art of presentation. He writes with a most engaging ease, preserving 
a happy mean between pedantry and looseness. You are sure to find in Mr. 
Whiteing a suggestive and entertaining companion,” —Spectator, 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER 
[2nd Edition. 
“The story is excellently constructed, and to the author's invariable 
brilliance of style there is added a depth and accuracy of psychological 
analysis greater than she has hitherto displayed.”—Glasgow Herald. 


A MAN OF NO FAMILY 
Cc. C. anp E. M. MOTT 


«“We heartily welcome a first book which shows no trace of the amateur in 
form, and which is a serious contribution to modern fiction; with a sense of 
humour, with » teeling for character, and with an artistic restraint beyond 
praise, it must attract readers as honey the bees. The women are delightful, 
and for the first time for long days we have been able to follow with real 
interest the wooing of a real woman by a real man.”’—Daily Mail. 


THE WOOD END 


J. E. BUCKROSE 


* We feel that we have a somewhat unusual piece of work before us, and we 
are not disappointed, The story is Meredithian in conception and force. In 
an absolutely clear and direct manner the story of a girl’s heart and soul is 
revealed with a glow and a glamour, an insight and relentlessness which arrest 
attention and command admiration.” — Bookman, 


MADE IN HIS IMAGE 
GUY THORNE 


** Mr. Thorne gives a very carefuliy worked-out picture, and by a skilful use 
of the art of contrast brings the picture vividly before our eyes; the book is 
undoubtedly clever and worth reading.” —Daily News. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 





THE WAY OF THE SPIRIT 


RIDER HAGGARD 
[2rd Edition. 
“We discovered that a real and vital note informed the whole story, that 
the problem was stated with sincere power and conviction, and gripped one 
with uncommon intensity and earnestness,""—Standurd. 
** At once a success, it is a good, stirring story, with adventure, heroism, 
beauty, and wickedness galore,’’—Tribune. 


ALLEN RAINE 

“A story which is entirely charming; an absorbing, fino, straightforward 

tale. May be welcomed equally as a realistic romance and a work of civilising 
insight."—Dai/y Chronicle, 


MRS. GRUNDY’S CRUCIFIX 


VINCENT BROWN 
[2nd Edition. 
“*Mrs. Grundy’s Crucifix’ is a genuine love story, and throughout the 
ae keen humour and neat phrases abound. The situation is worthy of 
eredith, and the treatment of it is admirable. A book which quite runs 
away from ordinary novels, and possesses that rare quality of not being for- 
gotten when it is read once.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE SPANISH DOWRY 
(End Baition. 


“ The author has given us another charming novel......the plot is original in 
the fres! and i ity of its treatment, and is extremely stimulating to 
the reader.”’"—Datly Chronicle, 


THALASSA 





Mrs. BAILLIE-REYNOLDS 


[2nd Edition. 
THE COMPROMISE 
DOROTHEA GERARD 


“ The story is well and brightly written, and the interest never we oll ‘ 
—Trdune. 
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